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Foreword 


It is indeed a great pleasure to write a foreword to the Mono¬ 
graph on ‘HAIR STYLES IN ANCIENT INDIAN ART' prepared by 
Dr, K. Krishna Murthyofthe Archaeological Survey of India. His 
book on Material Culture as reflected in the Gandhara Art has been 
very well received by the world of scholars. I have no doubt that the 
present monograph will also meet approbation at the hands of 
scholars. 

Dr. Krishna Murthy who worked on the material culture as re¬ 
flected in the Nagarjunakonda Sculptures has been consistently work¬ 
ing on this aspect of Ancient Indian Culture. As is well known, there 
is no dearth of material for such studies inasmuch as hundreds and 
thousands of sculptures are available in India, They represent different 
regions of India and mark certain styles. It is essential that the studies 
V on the lines undertaken by Dr, Krishna Murthy are furthered to under- 




t stand the magnitude of cultural give and take. When a layman looks 
at the sculptures, the hair styles and the ornaments appear to be more 

H' ■ 
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imaginary than real. However, it may be pertinent to point out that 
Ancient Indian literature does refer to certain hair styles with nomen- 
clatures for a few of these. On the other hand, certain hair styles seem 
T ^ to be the distinct contribution of foreign contact. Dr. Krishna Murthy 
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has ven' carefully collected his data and presented it with a full under¬ 
standing of the subject. It is remarkable that inspite of heavy adminis¬ 
trative duties he still finds time for academic pursuits. 

J hope^thai scholars as well as laymen will receive this Mono¬ 
graph with due appreciation. 


S. B. DEO 
Director 
Deccan College 

Post Graduate <fi Research Institute, 
Poona~6. 



Preface 


Beautification of hair is innate in human nature. Since time 
immemorial, Indians have taken tremendous interest in exhibiting their 
coiffures. In no country, except perhaps Japan, has so much imagina¬ 
tion, thought and artistic geiuous gone into devising hair-styles as is 
evident in India. Tliis is apparent from the rich'variety of coiffures 
delineated in the Indian plastic art. An exclusive and systematic study 
of the different varieties of hair-styles as reflected in the early Indian art 
has not been done so far, except for some stray articles published in 
research journals and books. Even in these books the subject of 
coiffures forms only a part of a chapter. 1 have published some articles 
on the coiffures of the Nagurjunakonda and Gandhara in Arts Asimique 
and Journal of Orissa Historical Research Society. A book devoted to a 
study of the ancient Indian hair-styles was overdue. 

An endeavour, however, has been made in the form of the 
present book to give a kaleideoscopic variety of hair-styles known to 
the people who lived in India from the 2nd century b.c. to the 6th- 
7th centuries a.d. In bringing out such a study, the sculptural and 
mural data have been supplemented by the literary evidence from many 
sources. The sculptures of Barhut, Sanchi, Amaravati, Gandhara, 
Nagaijunakotjda, Mathura, as also the paintings of AJanta, impeccably 
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viii 

portray varieties of liair-siyles known to their periods. It is these 
sculptures and murals that form the basic data of our study. 

In the preparation of this book I have received valuable help in 
various ways from my colleagues Sarvashri S. Sudhakar Naidu, 
M. Rami Reddy, S.C. Edwin and Sudhir Kumar, all of the Archaeo¬ 
logical Sun-ey of India, Hyderabad. 1 express them my thanks. My 
special thanks are also due to Shri R,Y. Krishna Rao who prepared 
the type-script of this book. 

Shri S, Sudhakar Naidu, the artist, prepared the line drawings 
included in the book. Shri M. Rami Reddy, the draughtsman, com¬ 
posed the plates of the line draw ings, Shri S,C. Edwin and Shri Sudhir 
Kumar photographed the illustrations. I am grateful to ail of them. 
My thanks are also due to Shri Swadesh Prasad Singhal, the publisher, 
Sundeep Prakashan, Delhi, for neat and speedy printing of this book. 

Last but not the least, I express my thanks to my wife, for all 
her help. 


K. Krishna murtht 
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Premise of the Materia} Study 


following study of the hair-styJes depicted in the sculptures 

and paintings of the early Indian art is based on the hypothesis tl^t the 

sculptors and painters of the early Indian art. while depS hTe 

/ufh* h “*' ™“‘™P<>rary persons and things arou^ the!.’ 

Cith'thfri^ portrayed the figures and the backgrounds in accordance 
wth the requirements of the lews, yet in carving out the JStaka stories 

V ’'“W'Ons. They had to 

work wdhm certain hmits, showing for the most part only wh^the 
stones required. However, the artists took such Uberty as would 
iaTthev ‘rend of the texts, it is possible 

4 ai they supplements the JStaka texts with the exact parallels from 
Mongst their own society and environment. Thus, some parts of the 

“ i"<«genous character confined to the 
^d and Its surrounding regions. Likewise, many aspects of Indian life 
have got imrtrayed m ancient Indian art. No douht. each aspect reflet 
variety and refinement through the ages, ^ 

The present study is an endeavour to visualise, through the reflec- 
trons of the early Indian art, the various fashions of the hair prevailiufi 
in ancient India, The study of the sculptures of Barhut, Sanchi 
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Amaravati, GandMra, Nagarjunakonda, Mathura, and the murajs of 
Ajanta—a range which covers the entire early Indian periods—helps, 
to a large extent, in understanding tlie various hair-styles popular in the 
Suiiga, Satavihana, Ikshvaku, Kushana and Gupta periods. 

Art is an expression of a society—its tastes, ideology and temper. 
It preserves for us the reflections of the spirit and the manners of the 
people who create it. The true history of a country cannot be just the 
chronological narration of the political events. It must also deal with 
the physiognomy and the innermost character of the successive genera¬ 
tions. A conscientious liistorian inquires into the various aspects of the 
life of the people. 

There Is no book devoted exclusively to coiffures. Mr. Moti- 
chandra’s Costumes, Textiles, Cosmetics and Coiffures in Ancient and 
Medieval India gives a general idea of the arrangement of the hair from 
the earliest times to the 6lh century a.d. The treatment of the subject 
could have been more exhaustive, if different parts of the country in 
different periods had been dealt with in greater detail. In my books, 
Nagdrjunakonda—A Cultural Study and The Gandfiara Sculptures A 
Cultural Surrey, I dealt at length with the coiffures of Nagarjunakonda 
and Gandhara. The relevant chapters from these books have been 
utilized in the present book. 

The present work is intended to offer a complete account of the 
coiffures of the people who lived from the 2nd century b.c. to the 
6 th, 1 7th century a.d. In enumerating the hair-styles as reflected in the 
sculptural and mural representations, the literary data has been of 
immense value. The antiquities of Harappa have been examined to 
understand the coiffures of the Indus Valley period. The vedic, the 
bralmianical and epic literature widened the scope for understanding the 
coiffures of those periods. The work of Pan ini has also been studied as 
it throws light on the subject of hair-styles. Kautilya^s Anhasastra 
is again another literary source which is of immense value in interpret¬ 
ing the hair-styles of ancient India. Similarly, Hala’s Gdthd Sapiaiaii 
presents an account of the hair-styles known to the Satavahana period. 
The accounts of Megasthenese and Arrian have also been taken into 
consideration. Likewise, Bharata’s Nd(yasdstra describes a variety of 
hair-styles that enables us to know the hair-styles of the Ikshvaku 
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period. Besides, the Divyavadana, Vatsyayana, and the Mahobhoshya 
have been critically examined to know about the coiffures of the 
Kushana period. For the Gupta period, all the important works of Kali¬ 
dasa had to be relied upon. Similarly, the Mdnas&a^ the Vayu Purdim^ 
the Amarakosa, the Vishnu Dharmottara Purdna^ Varahamihira’s Brkat 
Samhitd^ and the Harshachariia give ample information as ragards the 
hair-styles known to the Vakaiaka-Gupta period. Again, Yuan Tsang's 
account throws flood of light on the hair-styles known to the peoples 
of the 7th century a.D. 


Literary Sources 
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The literary citations to the coiffures known to the vedig period 
are copious.^ The variety of hair-styles mentioned in the vedic literature 
shows the importance the people of the period ^ve to hair dressing. 
It has been customary with human beings in all ages to arrange their 
hair in one way or other.* The beautification of the hair is innate in 
human nature and as such the people of the vedic period cannot be an 
exception. The vedic literature mentions words like opasa^ kaparda, 
kuniha^ kurira^ kesa, sikhanda, sikhd, slmartt puiasii^ s{uk& etc., which 
connote the coiffures. 

Opasa 

This hair-style was common amongst both men and women; 
therefore, in the vedic period this coiffure was not the exclusive mono¬ 
poly of the females. The opasa as worn by men which consisted in 
gathering up of the hair with a small top knot leaving it loose enough 
to form a dome like cover or flounced cap. Indra in vedic literature is 
often cited as weamig this opaiaJ^ The hair-styJe looked like a thatched 
net or covered roofing of the house when worn by women,* The opasa 
as worn by women could have been a loose top knot.* 
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Kaparda was another way of hair dressing accepted both by men 
and women. When it was wont by men it was always a spiral coil of 
the braided, plaited, matted hair piled on the top of the head indifferent 
angles. This hair-style is frequently mentioned as worn by kapardin 
gods and their followers. In the Kgveda, a reference has been made to 
Vasishtha having tong hair braided and coiled on the right.* Similarly, 
gods Rudra and Pushan have been described as having their hair arranged 
in the form of a conch-shell.^ Such an arrangement has been alluded 
to by the term, kapardin. This hair-style heralds the hair-style exhibited 
by the modern ascetics. The traditional kapardin style is adopted by 
the Saiva devotees and by men in south-east India and Orissa even to 
this day. 

The coiffure, kaparda^ as worn by women indicated a different 
style. The young women wore their hair in four kapardas* The four 
kapardas of the women are compared to the four comers of the altar. 
In all probability, the four kapardas of the maiden must have formed 
crown-shaped coiffure. 

Kuflra 

The hair-style kurtra' could have been a hom-shaped coiffure, 
possibly with the long braids of the women. A net or veil might have 
been hung from their horn. It is interesting to note that this kind of 
hair-style still survives in the hair-styles of the women living in the hitly 
tracts between the upper Sutlej and Ganges. 

Kumba 

Kumba is clearly from khompa^ with hemispherical or pot-shaped 
coil at the back of the head.^® TTiis hair-style is evidently feminine, 
The word obviously suggests a connection with kumbha., kambu etc., 
implying something rounded. The hair-style, kumba^ gets its citation 
in the Atbarvaveda and much later in the Sutras. In all probability, it was 
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primarily a Angirasa style and it may be related to the Tamil kudtun 
(coil of hair), 

Siman 

The word smmj, meaning the parting of tlie hair, occurs in the 
Atharvawda and later works.^^ In fact, as hair was matter of great care 
to the vedic Indians, there are several hymns in the AtJtanaveda to 
secure its ample growth.^* 

Pulasti 

In the Yajurveda Samfutd,^^ this word is mentioned to mean the 
hair worn in plain style. Dr. Motichandra, however, interprets this 
hair-style as another style of kaparda worn in the front, 

S{ukd 


The term stukd in the vedic literature probably means the braids 
of hair. The terms pr{htt‘S(ukd and vishita-sfiiuka mentioned in the Rgveda 
connotes broad and loosened braids.The vedic people were also in 
the habit of using diadems or tiaras for the decoration of the Irair and 
the word used for this is tirltaM 

Sikhanda 

In the later Sarkhitas and Brahmans, the word iiklimda denotes 
a tuft or lock as mode of wearing the hair.’* 

Sikhd 


In the Satapaiba Brdhnana,^’’ the term iikha refers to the knot of 
the hair worn on the top of the head. The loose top knot was sign of 
mourning in the case of both the women and men. In the ^ivaldyana 
Grhya Siitra'^' also the loosened top knot signified mourning. In the Vedic 
Kalpa Sutras^ several ways of wearing hair are mentioned. Perhaps, hair 
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fashions differed according to the tradition and customs of different 
families, Sikha had begun to assume importance in the age of the 
Sutras. This is clear in the KStydyana GThya Sutra, where it is said that 
on the occassion of a sacrifice, hair and beard excluding Ukhd should be 
shaved." Asvalayana*^ makes a reference to the use of two locks 
of hair by girls on either side. The Asvaldyana and Gobhila Grhya Sutras 
contend that the hair of the boy should be arranged in accordance with 
the customs of his family. Apparently, the importance of Vikhd had 
grown considerably in the times of Sutras. 

The Crhya Sutras lay down different rules for arranging the Itair 
of the child. The Asvalayana Gifhya Sutra says that the hair of the child 
should be arranged according to the custom of the faniily. Similarly, 
the Baudhayana Grhya Sutra asserts that boy may keep one, three or 
five siUids as the custom of the family permits.** 

.^svalayana further points out that on the occasion of wedding, the 
bride groom should untie the bride*s two locks of hair,* It appears 
some girls kept two locks of hair, one on the right and the other on ihe 
left. It is, how'ever, not known whether this particular fashion of hair- 
style was widely popular or limited to a certain section of the society. 

Panini,*' in his Ashtddkydyt, talks of the cultured citizen (pravwa 
ndgarikas) and the art of personal decoration {sttbbagan karana). While 
elucidating the elegant drapery {dchcbhddana) he also mentions the 
stylistic coiffure {keia-veshaj,^ 

The Arthasdstra of Kaurilya goes a long way in supplementing the 
history of hair dressing of the period. The ascetics either wore braided 
hair or shaved their hair completely." The term kalpdka mentioned by 
him probably corresponds to the barber cls^s.*’ 

This suggests that in the time of Kauiilya a hair-cut was consider¬ 
ed an item of personal decoration. It is interesting that Kaudlya is 
silent about the hair-dressing of the kings, the royalty the ministers or 
the common people. 

The Ramdyaita and the Mahdbhdrata refer to the braids as also to 
the neglect of the coiffure as a mark of anguish and violent excitement." 

Ha la's Gdthd Saptasati speaks of the keen care bestowed on the 
hair dressing by the people of the period. He speaks of the most lovely 
coiffure dhammiUa.^ It is an elaborate dress of the hair with flowers. 
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pearls and jewels. There is also a reference to curly hair. 

The hair-styles known to the Buddhist period are many. The 
Jatakas are full of references to the curly hairHair tresses on the 
head w'ith many a curl parted in the middle and tipped with gold, always 
added to the charm and beauty of the women “ The artistic arrange¬ 
ment of the coiffure {Ukiid-batidham) as given in the Brahmajdla Sutta * 
was considered an important part of toilet. The people had long hair, 
while, as usual, the bliikkus were forbidden to grow hair for more than 
two months. In the Cullavagga there is a fine description of the toilet 
procedure. In dressing the hair, it was first smoothened (psar^hiff) by a 
comb {koecliaX {phamka) and hand comb {hattha phanaka). For making 
pomade re/fl), oil of beeswax (udaka teia) was used However, 

the treatment of hair or hair-dressing requires a regular procedure. 
According to the MUmUtpatlha^^ it included first shampooing (dhovand) 
followed by tying of ribbons (bhatidhana), combing (koccha) and then 
hair-dressing {kappokci). This was done before a perfect mirror {ddarsu 

Bhafata in his Nd(yaidstra prescribes hair-styles of women accord¬ 
ing to their countries.” The young women from Malw'a wore curled 
locks (Urabsalaka kuntalam). The women from Gauda had their locks 
in a top knot (sikhd) or braided or plaited the hair {pdsa venikam). The 
Abhira women dressed their hair in two plaits (dvi-vem dharom) which 
were sometimes wound round the head (Uraha parigama praydhd). The 
women of the north-eastern parts of India arranged the tufts of hair in 
well drawn up positions. The women of southern India wore their hair 
arranged in the shape of a water vessel held together by an ornament 
or the locks of their hair w'ere turned backwards from the over-head 
(avaria laldtikam). The latter refers to the five plaited hair of the Tamil 
women mentioned often in the Tamil literature of the period. The Tamil 
women divided their Iiair into live parts, twisted or plaited separately, 
and lied up five tufts allowing the ends to sling down the back in a 
graceful manner. The boys, as usual, wore sikhanda while the sages had 
a crown of matted-hair {jaid-mukuiay^ The menials should have either 
three sikkds on their head or had the head clean-shaven,-^ Similarly, 
the jester should have a bald head or head with the kdkapdda.^ 

Much can be known about the hair-styles of Patafijali’s time from 
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his celebnited work, the Mahdbhdshya. The hair was parted in the middle 
(sifna/ua) and the mass of hair was pleated at the back and plaited into 
one or two long rolls dangling as tow as the waist, and ultimately twisted 
and tied into knot at the back {kesdndtit sa/nafidras cvdasya kesa cSdah).^ 
The words like tmo/dajaid, sikha are ment(oned.^“ The cutting of the hair 
was also known (kesdn vapii). Patafijali refers to ladies with dainty hair 
keeping bob-wig (tanu kesyah striydif).*^ 

Kalidasa's references to the hair-styles are prolific. He refers to a 
cropped head with a long bunch of hair called iikhd** Generally, the 
men had long hair which they tied with hair-band.^’ The boys wore 
kdkapaksha hair in jocks. These kdka pakshas falling on the sides 
resembled the wings of a raven. Sikbanda was another hair-style in an 
egg-shaped ball usually associated with children. Women kept their 
long hair always oiled and combed." The hair was parted and knitted 
in long tresses These tresses were tied in one knot called cuda 

or sikha and put in on the crown of the head."' Kfilidasa also speaks of 
ekaveiii- hair knitted in a single long braid. ‘ In the Rm Samhdra,** a wife 
in separation has been described as wearing slinging hair on back 

upto the hips. In times of mourning, the women refrained from their 
daily routine of hair dressing." In the Raglm atiik,-^ praveni^ a coiffure 
that hung down almost to the hip with jewelled strip running all among 
is compared to the beautiful dark streams of Jamuna with golden flamin¬ 
goes fluttering on Us surface in continuous streak suggestive of the plaits 
of the mother earth arrayed with golden streaks. The proven} terminated 
in tasals (sucebds) which at times garnished with gold cap studded with 
pearls and gems (padatadikay* 

The coiffure like kesapdsa, dbammiila and jatds were all known to 
the poet. Kesapaso is a kind of hair-style in the form of a loop wliich 
may be either close to the head at the occiput or lower down with loose 
knot. Dbammiila, an elaborate dress of hair with flowers and jewels, is 
mentioned by the poet very often in his kavyas,^ It appears that in the 
Chola period this coiffure was very popular, for it is frequenty depicted 
in the south Indian bronzes. Jaids, the malted locks, were worn both 
by men and women. Another type of coiffure, viz. kahari-handha with 
the hair simply rolled up and the flow er wreath invariably adorning it 
was also known to the period.*" ® 
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Most of the hair-styles described by Kalidasa find place in the 
early Indiau sculptnres and in Ajanta paintings.’^ 

Later ^Hpa texts speak of coiffures like jaias and dhammillas. The 
words, kalpaka, meaning a tuft of a braided hair, and kuntaJa are often 
cited in the M^asira.^ 

The Vdyu Purd^ gives adequate information regarding the hair- 
styles known to the times. In this work, terms like lambakesa (long¬ 
haired), muktakesa (with hair dishevelled), eka-jata^ tri-jatiiu cudala 
(having a top knot), jaidmaUne occur.” All these terms throw light on 
the hair-styles known to the period. 

The Amarakosa gives ample information on the hair-styles known 
to the Gupta period." In this work terms like cikura, kuntalat kachot 
kesa^ siroruka connote different types of hair arrangements. The mop of 
curled hair has been alluded to by the terms kaisika and kaisya Curled 
locks had two names, viz., alakd (curled locks) and c/mrna kuntala 
(curly ringlets). The churna kutmla (curlier rings) seems to have been a 
favoured hair-style. The fore-lock or the lock of the liair falling on the 
fore-head was bhramaraka and the side locks were iikhandaka. The 
chignon in which Hindu women tic up their hair was known as karapi 
and kesavesa. The braid of hair tied with strings of pearl was dfiammiUa 
sikhd or the hair lock worn by Hindu men on the top of the head 
was known as csdd and kesapdsL Braided hair, the hair plaited and 
braided in chains, were venl and praveni. Long clean hair was known as 
h'rsatiya and sirasya. 

In the Vishnu Dharmottara Pardi^, there is a description of the 
following coiffures, viz., kumala (hair on the head), dakshindvarfa (curls 
turned to the right), taranga (wavy hair), simha kesara (mane-like hair 
falling on the neck), rardimra (inter-twisted), Juta (chignon) and tasara 
(silky). What is interesting is that all these literary citations get corro- 
brated in the lithographic delineation. 

Varahamihira’s Srhat Samhitd offers ample information about the 
hair-styles of the period. During that period w'omen did not prefer to 
have short hair.** They fastened them in long tresses.*® According to the 
Briiat SaMid, a womcn^s loosening her locks of hair {kesa-vimokshma) in 
the presence of man was construed as a mark of love for him, 

Baija of the 7th century a.d, speaks about the coiffures prevailing 
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his time.** He refers to one Bhandl who possessed side locks of curly 
hair at the age of eight.** It appears that the chiefs who visited Harsha 
had peacock feathers stuck in their top knots {chudmn khandakha cit).^ 
The chiefs of Ujjain had top knots on their heads *' The custom of 
having long hair appears to have been common during Bana's time.** 
Sana’s friend Sudristi wore at hick bunch of flowers with short top 
knot.** The ascetics had matted locks." One student of Bana wore long 
tawny braids of hair. Children probably wore matted hair.** 

Yuan Tsang, who visited India in 7th century a.d„ had something 
to say as regards the hair-styles popular in the period. He writes “the 
hair on the crown of the head is made into a coil while all the rest of the 
hair slinging down. Some clip their moustaches or have other fantastic 
fashion.”** 
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Sculptural Evidence 







I. BARHUT 


The hair-styles revealed in the Barhut sculptures are very limited 
as compared with those that occur in contemporary Sanchl or Amaravati 
sculptures, However, the hair-styles depicted are alluring and show 
keen interest taken by the people of the Sunga period in the matter of 
hair dressing. 

MALE HAIR STYLES 

(i) Siftipie hair parted in the middle and allaii^ed to fall hack 

A male depicted in the sculpture illustrating Takkdriya jataka^ has 
combed his long hair back by parting it in the middle {Fig. I, 1). This 
may represent lamba-keia hair-style mentioned in the later work Vdyu 
Purdna.* 

(ii) Hair dressed in a peacock phnte mode over the head 

A male devotee depicted in the panel illustrating Preaching of 
Abhidharma in Tmhit(f^ offers this type of hairdo. He has dressed his 
hair in a peacock plume mode projection on the top of the head 
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{fig- 1, 2 & 3). In Fig. 3, the hack 'view of the hair-style can been seen. 
This hair-style is very charming as it resembles a peacock plume, and 
generally it is found more in the case of females than males in early 
Indian art. It has been called barha-bhdra~kesa by Kalidasa in his 
kdvyas. 

fiii) Hair arranged in a spherical knot over the head 

King Dhanabhuti depicted in the panel* illustrating the worship of 
Bodhi tree by king Dhanabhuti appears with this type of hairdo. He has 
dressed his hair into a spherical knot on the left side of his head {Fig. 
I, 4), More details cannot be made out, since major portion of the head 
is covered with jewelled turban leaving only the spherical knot of the 
hair-style extant. 

(iv) Matted hair in receding tiers on the top of the head 

An ascetic depicted in the panel^ illustrating Ambachora jdtaka 
offers this fashion of the hair-style. He has arranged his matted hair in 
receding tiers on the top of his head {Fig, I, 5), This hair-style can be 
identified as a combination of jaldbhdra and Hkhanda modes, Another 
example of this hairdo can be seen in another ascetic depicted in a panel* 
illustrating Bhisa jdtaka. The hair is arranged in ja{dbhara and sikhanula 
modes combined in one {Fig. I, 6). Comparable examples of jaiedihdra 
and sikhavda modes combined in one occur throughout in Indian art. 
This is so because religion was the guiding factor for the sculptor— 
whether he worked at Barhut or Sanchl, Amaravati, Goli, Nagarjuna- 
konda, Mathura, or at Gandhara. As a result, the artist’s yardstick in 
the depiction of the sage with matted locks or the monk with a shaven 
head was uniform and has remained an inevitable appendage in the 
sculptures. At Barhut/ Amaravati® and Nagarjunakonda,® the depiction 
of this coiffure {ja{dbh&ra and sikhanda modes combined) is profuse. 
It becomes extremely common in Gandhara art.^® 
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FEMALE HAIRSTYLES 

(i) Hair combed backwards and secured in a roundish bun with a knot 
close to the head 

A lady listener depicted j'n the panel*' illustrating Mulapariydya 
jataka appears with this type of hairdo. She has combed her hair back 
into a roundish bun with a knot close to the nape {Fig. H, 1). Parallel 
example is met with in another lady listener depicted in the same jataka. 
In her case the hair is combed back into a roundish bun. The locks 
of hair are twisted into the spirals close to the ear near the nape (Fig. 
II, 2). In another panel** revealing Daholiapnppaha Jataka^ a lady appears 
in a slightly different manner. She has combed her hair back into a 
loop and tied it close to the head (Fig. IT, 3), That sometimes a scarf 
or handkerchief was tied to the bun is revealed in the case of a lady 
depicted in the sculpture*’ illustrating Manikantha jataka (Fig. IT, 4), 

(ii) Hair hoped and knotted loosely 

A lady appears in the sculptures** with her hair arranged in a loop 
and knotted (Fig. II, 5). Sometimes, this type of hairdo is further embel¬ 
lished with flower wreaths as seen in the case of a lady worshipper 
revealed in the panel** illustrating Bodhi tree worship (Fig, IT, 6). In 
other instances such hairdo is covered w'ith a scarf (Fig. HI, 7). Bharata 
in his Ndfyasdsira speaks of .\bhira women who used to cover their hair 
with such scarfs. 

In some cases, the hair-style is further added with a spherical knot 
over the head (Fig. Ill, 8), as seen in the case of a lady worshipper 
depicted in the panel'* illustrating Bodhi tree worship. 

(iii) Hair combed back and allowed to sling on the back. The lock of hair 
fell on the back is further plaited 

This type of hairdo is seen with a lady musician depicted in the 
panel** illustrating employment of nymphs by Mara to tempt the Buddha. 
She has arranged the hair to fall back, and divided it further in two 
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plsits {Fig, III, 9), Sometimes, the hair thus hung are divided into four 
plaits as seen in the female depicted in the same panel** {fig. HI, 10), 
This hairdo is very much akin to the Iranian hair-style. 

(iv) Jafabiwra ami sikhan^a modes conthined 

A female attendant depicted in the sculpture’** revealing Afayd 
Devis dream, exhibits this kind of hair-style. She has combed her hair 
back into an egg-shaped ball (Fig, III, 11). This is a typical hair-style 
ythtre Jatdbiidra and sikbaiida niodcs combine. Generally, such hair-style 
is seen in sages or ascetics. However, in early Indian art, somedmes 
female attendants, tapasvinis etc., also do appear with this type of hairdo. 
This is a common hair-style in early Indian art. 

II. SANCHI 


male HAlft STYLES 
(i) Curly hair 

This is generally seen in men {Fig. IV, 1 to 4). Sometimes, as seen 
in the illustration {Fig, V, 5), a fillet is tied to the hair with a loop knot 
at the side. The curly hair could have been the result of the Greeco- 
Roman influence before the Christian era. Similarly, the head band is 
rarely seen in the early Indian art. It becomes popular only in the Gupta 
period- Thus, its presence at Sanchi becomes very interesting. The 
antiquity of the forehead bands can be traced in the classical world. 
The ancient Greeks used to wear bands of silk or leather or thin sheet 
of metal. They were used for supporting the metal plaque called 
Stephane.*^ 

Evidently, these bands served to keep the curly hairs unruffled. 
It would not be therefore illogical to presume that the Greeco-Romans 
were responsible for the introduction of this toilet article into India 
However, during the 4th-6th centuries a.d. in Gupta period this type of 
fastening was quite popular. It is well known that the Indians preferred 
to use silken bands (rSiapasya) or bands of thin sheet of metal 
(patrapasya).'* 
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In one instance an antelope rider is shown with his curlish hair in 
such a wajf as to allow it to fall on the forehead as shown in the illustra¬ 
tions {Fig. IV, 6). This is typically non-Indian and heralds the hair-styles 
seen, among the noblemen of the Imperial Roman cotirt.^® Even in 
earlier times, the Greeks combed their hair in similar fashion.-' 

In India, traces of such hair-styles are available in Gandhara art 
which strengthens the belief that India got this fashion of hair from the 
Greeks. As such, the persons who appear at Sanchi with such a hair¬ 
style could have been either Greeks or Romans. However, this fashion 
of hair-style did not find favour in India as is evident from its total 
absence throughout the Indian art. 

A male musician also appears in this hair-style. But in his case 
although the hair is not curly, the hair-style is similar. He has combed 
his hair tight and let it fall on the forehead {Fig, V, 7). In another 
instance, a male musician is shown with his hair combed sidewards and 
at the back as the front portion is all bald {Fig. V, 8). 

Another hair-style consisted of collecting the mass of hair on the 
right, twisting it into a loop-knot. A portion of the hair is also allowed 
to fall on the forehead as is seen in the above example {Fig. IV, 9). 

(ii) Long hair combed back from the forehead and allowed to dangle on 
the nape 

In this case a male carrying kavadi {pingo} is shown with long hair 
combed back allowing it to sling on the nape {Fig. IV, 10). This is a 
common hair-style generaMy found in the middle class. Thus, a groom 
is also found having a similar hair-style {Fig, IV, 11). At times, even 
sages adopted this kind of coifture {f ig. IV, 12). The matted locks (ja(as) 
were allowed to sling on the nape, A slight deviation can be seen in 
this hair-styJe in a vya/n-rider and a yaksha, where they have combed 
back their hair and gathered into a vertically projecting or roundish 
bunch at the hack {Fig, V, 13; Fig, IV, 14). At Amaravati and Ajanta, 
it was quite common hair-style among the women but at Sanchi, illustra¬ 
tions point out its usage by men also. 
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(lit) Long hair combed back from the forehead into the upicards tn'isted 
curls 

Sometimes, men combed back their hair from the forehead and 
terminated them in upwards twisted curls {Fig. IV, 1^. Such type of 
hair-style is often met with at Nagarjunakonda, in the case of kings and 
members of royalty. 

(iv) Sikhonda type coiffure {Fig. V, 16; Fig. IV, 17) 

A few of the males in the Sanchi reliefs appear with tfus type of 
hair-style. They have dressed their hair into an egg-shaped ball 
{sikitanda). Generally, this kind of coiffure is seen in case of the children. 
A slight deviation from this hair-style can be seen with a male worshipper, 
where he has gathered his hair upwards into a conical shape and allowed 
some locks of hair to form into an elongated bunch on the left side 
{Fig. V, 18). This is evidently a different form of sikitanda type of 
coiffure. Another variety is also seen where some men have gathered 
their hair into a broad tuft. The tuft is truncated as opposed to the 
iikhatida type of hair-style met with in the Sanchi reliefs where it is 
exclusively egg-shaped. In the present case, a fillet is also fastened 
around the tuft to keep it tight {Fig. V, 19). 

(v) Jatdbhdra and sikitanda modes combined {Fig. IV, 20) 

Generally, ascetics are seen in the relief with their matted locks 
{jaids) rolled up and secured in an. egg-shaped ball. This coiffure is thus 
a combined mode of ja(abhdra and sikitanda style. Comparable examples 
of this coiffure occur throughout Indian art. In Gandhira art, its depic¬ 
tion is extremely prolific. At Barhut, Amaravati and Nagaijunakonda, 
the depiction of this coiffure is similarly prolific. 

(vi) Hair gathered upwards into conical shape 

This hair-style appears to be the monopoly of the sages and 
worshippers. The coiffure in this case consists of a mass of hair combed 
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upward, forming into a conical shape. This hair-styJe diflfeis from 
iikiianda (Fig. V, 21 and 22). 

(vii) Peacock plume hairstyle 

This hair-style comprising of fan-shaped projection on the top of 
the head is also seen in Sanchi specimens. This hair-style is very charm¬ 
ing and is favoured more by females than males {Fig. V, 23), 

FEMALE Hair styles 

The women depicted in Sanchi reliefs in no way lagged behind in 
exhibiting their variety of hair-styles. But as these women mostly appear 
in the reliefs with head-dress, little scope is left for the study of their 
coiffures. However, the available instances are adequate to visualise the 
skill exercised by them in arranging their hair in various fashions. 

(i) Long hair combed back with kesavithi and allowed to fall on the 
shoulders 

A female worshipper in the relief exhibits this kind of hair-style. 
She has just combed her hair and allowed it to dangle on her shoulder 
at the back. She has clearly parted the hair and the slmanta or kesavlthi 
is quite extant*' {Fig. VI, t). A slight deviation from this can be seen in 
another female worshipper where she has maintained her hair-style 
almost similar to the above one but without kesavlthP^ {Fig, VJ, 2). In 
this case, however, an attempt to plait the iiair on the back has also 
been made. 

(ii) Hair combed sidewards and secured in a roundish bun with knot 
close to the nape {Fig, VI, 3). 

This fashion of hairdo is mostly seen in early Indian art. In fact, 
the introduction of such roundish bun seems to have been made as 
early as in 1st century B.C. when it was extremely common in. Greece 
and Rome. This Iiair-styie can be identified as kesapasa. In another 
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instance, an amorous lady appears in the reliefs in a similar hair-style, 
but with slight difference. In her case, the roundish bun is very 
prominent and the hair is parted in the middle as opposed to the one 
described above-" {Fig. V, 2)- 

In yet another instance-" a lady elephant-rider appears with a 
prominent bun. In her case, it is curly hair combed back and 
terminated into a prominent roundish bun. But as seen in Fig, VI, 4, 
no parting line can be traced {Fig. VI, 5). 

(iii) Hair in the peacock piutne mode {Fig, VI, 6) 

A female worshipper in the reliefs appears with this type of hair¬ 
style. She has dressed her hair in an exquisite fashion on the top of 
her head,** It is also tied with a fillet. Further, the hair is plaited on 
either side. This hair-style can very well be compared with peacock 
plume mode. 

(iv) Hair dressed in fan-shape tiaras (Fig, VI, 7) 

A lady appears in the relief with her hair arranged in an exquisite 
fan-shaped projection in tiaras over the head. The hair is combed 
back from the forehead and arranged in high triple chignon bound 
round by a beaded wreath. This hair-style appears to be a rare one and 
a parallel example of this can be seen at Nagarjunakoi.ida. However, 
it becomes common only in later Gupta period. 

(v) The hair plaited and allowed w sling down from the nape 

{fig .VI, 8) 

The plaited hair is very short as compared to the pravem hair¬ 
style. In this connection, it is interesting to note that the Sanchi 
reliefs do not depict anywhere the pra\'em hair-style which is very 
common in Amaravati and Nagarjunakonda, The absence of this hair¬ 
style and the presence of bun at Sanchi seems to be due to the fact 
that the pravem was not favoured by the people of that region and they 
preferred the bun in its place. In another instance*' this type of hair- 
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style is elaborately adorned with flower wreath’^ {Fig. VI, 9), In this 
case, the hair is plaited from the nape and allowed to dangle but the 
tail end of the hair is left unplaiied, A deviation from this hairdo can 
be seen in a female attendant whose hair is combed back and arranged 
in two plaits.*^ This resembles the Iranian hair-style {Fig. VI, 10). 

(vi) Coiffure of sikhanda type {Fig, VJ, 11) 

A female of the miihuna couple appears with this type of hair¬ 
style. She has arranged her hair by combing it back and raising a 
broad tuft over the head. The tuft is tied with flower wreath in order 
to secure it light. The kesavlthi in this case is also prominent. This 
hair-style can be compared with Ftkhanda type, although the tuft is 
broad and truncated. 

(vii) Hair combed back without parting line and terminating into a tuft 
at the hack of the head and a loop-shaped locks lucked into it 

A lady flute player*- appears in this type of coiffure. She has 
combed her hair back of the head. A few locks of hair are arranged 
to form into a loop for tucking into tuft. This is a new hairdo which 
survives even today {Fig. VI, 12), 

III. AMARAVATI 

The Amaravati sculptures reveal variety of hair-styles known 
to the Satavahana period. Both men and women appear in the reliefs 
with different kinds of hairdo, exhibiting the skill and care bostowed 
by them in the matter of hair-dressing. The women, as usual, excelled 
men in decorating their hair. 

male h.air styles 

(i) Curly hair with wig-like appearance 

A male” has arranged his hair short and curly which gives an 
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arranged her hair into a bun on the Jeft side {Fig. VUI, 3). However, 
the parting line can be made out. 

This hair-style, combed back hair with or without sitnanta 
and secured in a roundish bun or bunch, may be identified as 
the kesapasQ style.'In early Indian art, this hair-style occurs frcQuently. 
The sculptures of Barhut, Sanchi, Amaravati, Nagarjunakoi^da, 
Mathura and Gandhara depict several women in this type of hairdo. 
However, the adoption of bun as a coiffure appears to be a forefgn 
introduction. At Sanchi, it appears for the first time on the tor anas t 
in the first century b.c."*' The bun which makes its appearance at 
Gandhara is evidently of Hellenistic origin. The Greek and Roman 
women showed great aptitude in combing their hair into a bun."" This 
coiffure is common at Amaravati^' in the early centuries of the Christian 
era. It continued to enjoy its popularity at Nagarjunako^jda."" This 
coifiiire is again present in the Mathura^ art and reached the zenith of 
its popularity in the Vakataka-Gupta period.*' 

(ii) Kesapasa with hose knot 

At times, the hair was combed back and lied into loose knot 
forming into a loop. A female attendant depicted In the panel illustrat¬ 
ing King Ajatasotm and im women visiting Buddha=‘^ offers this type of 
hairdo {Fig. IX, 4}. The kesavithi in this case is clearly visible. She 
has adorned hair with a brooch. 

A female worshipper depicted in the panel illustrating Bodiiisattva 
worsbip^^ oflers an interesting kekapasa hair-style. She has combed back 
her hair terminating into loops. Loose knot is lied at the end. Further, 
the hair is decorated with a frontal jewel suspended probablv by means 
of chain {Fig. IX, 5). This can be judkabharartOj mentioned by Bana. A 
parallel example can be seen at IMagarjunakonda." Yet in another 
panel,** depicting the scene of Mdyd Den's dream, this type of 
hair-style is again seen but slightly in a different manner. A female 
drum^ player is shown with a kesap^a hair-style arranged elaborately. 
In this case, her hair is combed back in tiaras into a loose knot. She has 
allowed lock of hair dangling on the back from the nape {Fig. fX 6) 
This hairdo is very charming. Yet another kesapaia hair-siylj in 
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different manner can be seen in the case of a female attendant depicted 
in the panel illustrating Mdndhatii Jataka^'^ fn her case, the kesapaict 
does not reveal any tiaras. The hair is arranged simply into a bun in 
loop form at the nape with one end of the lock tucked over the head 
(Fig. Vlir, 7). 

Thus, the kehpdsO^* is a charming mode of arranging the hair. As 
seen above, sometimes it is bound with the loop close to the head“ 
and occasionally it is a loose knot with the loop away from the nape. 
Generally, the keiapasa is decked with flower wreaths/- 

In other instances, the hair is simply combed back and rolled up 
at the occiput as seen in the case of a female attendant (Fig. IX, 8 ) 
depicted in the panel illustrating Nanda and iiis beatifi/id u-ifeF In her 
case also, the hair is adorned with frontal jewel (JutJkdhharana). 

(iii) Coiffure comprising hair with or without plaiting and allowed to 

hang dowfi almost to the hips 

A v7;ju player depicited in the panel illustrating Namki and his 
beautiful wife^' offers an excellent example of prai'efi. Her hair is braided 
into a long strip and allowed to dangle on the back. The braided hair 
terminates in tassel (jguccha). It is further ornamented with gold cap 
presumably studded with gems (padau/ditaka, p. 39, (Fig. VI 11 , 9), The 
modern Jada-guccas (Jaid gucchas) are no different from them. Again, 
prdsadikas, depicted in the panel revealing the night before remmciatioii*'^ 
offer similar type of hair-style {Fig. 10). Sometimes, the coiffure^ is 
further embellished with a diadem and a flower ornament presumably 
of gold (fmgtfra type) on the occiput {Fig. Vlll, 11, 12; Fig. IX, 13). 
Sometimes, the pravenl hair-style is braided into two plaits leaving no 
tassels as seen in the case of a female attendant depicted in the pane! 
revealing Mdndhdtu jdtaka'" (Fig. IX, 14). 

This coiffure, with or without plaited hair, allowed to dangle on 
the back with the jewel strips running all along but not above it, 
represents the^rm-eui type of hairdo. This probably inspired Kalidasa 
to compare it to the beautiful dark stream of river Yamuna dotted 
with golden flamingoes fluttering on Its surface in a continuous streak, 
suggestive of the Mother Earth arranged with the golden strips.*" 
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In early Indian art, the pravent style appears frequently indicating 
its popularity. It is quite interesting to see that pravenl is almost absent 
in Gandhara art, Again, the occassional depiction of praveril at Ajama 
clearly shows its lesser adoption by the people of the later Vakataka- 
Gupta period. 

(iv) Hair {plaited or otherwise) aihwed to fall on the back from the 
rear end of slmanta or kesavitbi 

This coiffure differs from praveni in having the hair sling down 
from the rear end of simanta instead of from the occiput as seen in the 
case of prove fu Except for this difference, this hair-style is similar to 
the praveni style. A fine example of this coiffure can be seen in lady 
attendant depicted in the panel** revealing night before renunciation {Fig, 
IX, 15) and in Maya Devi depicted in the scene illustrating Maya 
Devi’s dream {Fig, VIII, 16). 

This coiffure, which is the variant of the pravem style, resembles 
the pony-taiP* which is arranged by modern women in many parts of 
India. The parallel examples of this coiffure arc available in the 
sculptures of Nagarjunakonda,” in the caves of Karli/' Mathura" and 
in the paintings of Ajanta.^^ 

(v) Hair combed back and knotted at the rear with two locks of hair 
dangling on both the shoulders 

. In the panel depicting the relic casket worship^ a female attendant 
is shown with this type of hairdo. She has arranged her hair combing 
it back and knotted it at the rear end. Two locks of hair ate allowed 
to dangle on both shoulders as shown in the illustration {Fig, IX, 17), 

(vi) CoJj^ur^' of the Hkhanda type 

This hair-style, though generally associated with children, was 
also adopted by the elders. A fine example of this is seen in a female 
attendant depicted in the pane] illustrating the child presented to the 
tutelary yakshas of the Sakyas. She is shown with sikhanda type of 
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hair-style. The ball is decorated with flower wreath (Fig. VIH, 18). 
Comparable examples of this hairdo occur at Barhut, Nagarjunakonda 
and Gandhara art,''* 

(vii) Diianmilla hairstyle 

The Amaravati sculptor has immortalised this fashion of hair¬ 
style,'* This mode of hair dressing was greatly admired during the 
Satavahana period. The hair-style was meant to excite passion in the 
lover’s heart." The pearl bedecked hair often described by Kalidasa 
is of dhammilta form.'* 


IV. GANDHARA’- 


MALE HAIR STYLES 
(i) Long hair 

Kings, as can be seen from the sculptures, arranged their hair 
very neatly even though a good portion of their hair was covered with 
their head-dress. As their head-dresses slip to the side or worn aslant, 
a part of their hair is seen disclosing the mode of their hairdo. The 
kings Sibt and Suddhodana, depicted in the panels," appear with their 
hair neatly combed so as to facilitate neat wearing of the head-dress. In 
the sculptures, the neatly combed long hair on the nape and sideways 
can be seen distinctly. 

(it) Curly hair with wig-like appearance 

Among gods India appears in the reliefs with different types of 
hair-styles.*' Invariably^ he is shovim with curly hair which has the 
appearance of a wig {Fig. X, 1). It Is a noteworthy feature that curly 
hair is characteristic of the Gandhara art, while it is rare or almost 
absent in other schools of early Indian art. It is a common hair-style 
among the Hellenistic Greeks and Romans and, evidently, this hair¬ 
style could have been introduced into the Gandhara by the Greeks in 
the 4th century b.c. 
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(iii) Long hair combed from the forehead either backwards or sideward 

At one place, Indra Itas combed his long hair back from the 
forehead'^ {Fig. X, 2). Sometimes,®* he is sculptured with a different 
type of hair-style, having his Jong hair combed sideways and allowing 
it to dangle on his nape {Fig. X, 3). In all these cases, Indra appears 
with a thick beard which is the characteristic feature of the Gandhara 
art. 

In one panel,®* it is again Brahma that is shown with his hair 
dressed by combing it back from his forehead {Fig. X, 4). 

(iv) Ijing hair with bow-knot on the top of the head 

In some other case Indra has dressed his long hair with a bow- 
knot on the top of the head and with side locks'^ (fig- 5). The 
river dieties depicted in the panels, however, exhibit different type of 
hair-style- They have combed their hair sideways from the forehead 
fomung a knot at the front slde*^ {Fig, X, 6)* This is, evidently, a 
foreign hair-style of Greek origin, 

(v) Sikhanda 

Prince Siddhiirtha appears in the panel with the hair dressed in an 
egg-shaped ball** {Fig, X, 7). This type of coiffure can be identified as 
sikhanda type which occurs also at Amar.ivati and Nagarjunakonda. 

The school boys appear in the sculptures with their hair gathered 
in a top knot.®* Sometimes, their curled locks fall on the forehead. In 
some other cases, the top knot is seen at the front instead of being at 
the top of the crown {Fig. X, 8). The coiffure is quite non-Indian and 
appears to be of Greek origin. Interestingly, the dress worn by these 
boys also betrays HeUenistic afiinity. 

It is significant to note that in Athens down to the Persian ways, 
the boys wore Jong hair and fastened them up into a knot {krobyhs) 
by a needle. In later times, however, the Athenian boys had their hair 
cut when they became ephebi and dedicated to their deity, generally 
Appollo, or the gods of their rivers or the nymphs who were regarded 
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ihe protectresses of youth.®* Similar religious belief is attached in the 
case of Indian boys even to this day. The long hair of the boys is cut 
at a ceremony called mundan. Hence, the hoys are generally depicted 
with long hair commonly dressed in the manner described above. 

(iv) Jaidbhdra and sikhanda modes combined 

Generally, ascetics are seen in the reliefs with their matted locks 
rolled up and secured in an egg-shaped ball. This coiffure is 
the combined mode of jatdbMra and sikhanda. The sages revealed in 
the sculptures*^ appear in this kind of hairdo (Fig, XT, 9). However, 
its extreme popularity at Gandhara is noteworthy. 

(vii) Clean shaven head 

The Buddhist monks are seen in the reliefs with clean shaven 
heads*’' without any exception. 

The Buddha has his hair represented in two ways in the reliefs. 
His hair is shown either with wavy lines and a protuberance (ushnisha) 
or with a hair of ringlets, resembling honeycomb and an ushnldm. The 
ushmsha is either low or high or flat. In one solitary instance this Ixair- 
style is devoid of nslmtsba on the top of the crown.*- At Amaravati and 
Nagarjunafconda, the Buddha appears with ushmsha on his head and 
with small curls all over the head. At Mathura he is represented with 
the single sinistral curl and a ushnlsha on the head. 

The Bodhisattva Siddhartha appears in the sculptures” gene¬ 
rally with a high ushmsha and curly tresses flowing down over 
shoulder (Fig, XI, 10). As for the hair-style of Maitreya, the arrange¬ 
ment of the top of head in two loops forming a horizontal figure and 
resembling bow-knot seems to be the characteristic feature. This bow- 
knot is secured either in the centre or in the front of the head,’'* 

(viii) Bald head 

An instance of the bald head can be seen in the man illustrated 
in the pane! revealing the don’ger and man with bow!.*^ 
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(ix) Beard and moui fac/ie 


Hair S'jyies hi Ancient Indian Art 


The depiction of men with n benrcl nnd n moustache is si comnion 
feature in the Gandhara scuJptures, while it is rare or almost absent 
In the other contemporary Indian art. In majority of the cases the men 
that appeared with beards are Greeks. However, we do have instances 
of the depiction of Indian sages with beards and moustaches. 

It appears that down to the time of Alexander the great, a full beard 
was regarded a mark of manly dignity « Later, it became fashionable 
to shave the face quite smooth, and only philosophers grew beard to 
mark their opposition to the general custom. In ancient times, the 
Romans also wore long hair and beard It was not until 300 b.c., when 
the haircut ter [tonsor) came to Rome from Sicily, that they began to 
have both.“‘ In the first half of the 2nd century a.d,, emperor Hadrian 
brought full beard into fashion again, which lingered on. until Cons¬ 
tantine. From the middle of the 2nd century a.d. to the time of 
Constantine, it was the established custom to cut the hair quite short 
after the fashion of athletes and stoic philosophers. 

An idea of the coiflTure adopted by the commoners can be had 
from the depiction of the niusicians, anchorites, attendants, wrestlers, 
grass-cutters. Brahmins, soldiers, donors, worshippers, merchants etc. 
The flute player, a harpist, and a tambourine player, are shown with 
wig-like coiffures’* {fig. XI, II). The anchorites’^* have arranged their hair 
with curled side-locks and a top knot at the crown {fig. XI, 12). What 
interests us is that even attendants in some case are depicted with this 
type of coiffure. Sometimes, attendants combed their long hair sideways 
allowing it to dangle. The Brahmin had allowed his curled hair stinging 
on his shoulders wjth the raised top knot on the crown^"* {Fig. Xf, 13). 
The soldier reveals different kind of hairdo. In one instance,’®' he has 
simply combed back his hair without any parting line {kesa\’iihi). 
Invariably, donors appear in rhe relief with their matted locks rolled up 
and secured in an egg-shaped ball either right on the top of the crown 
or at tlie crown or at the sides near the 

A statue of a man from Gai collection,’®^ offers an interesting 
hair-siyle. He is shown with long curlish hair combed back and also 
brought forward over the forehead (Fig. XI, 14). This hair-dress is 
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distinctly un-Indian and is of Greek origin. It closely resembles the 
hair-style of the noblemen of the Imperial Roman court, as is evident 
from their statues.""' Still earlier* the Greeks had their hair-style in 
similar fashion and it is quite evident that they were responsible for the 
introduction of such hair-style in Gandhara. Eventually, this coiffure 
becomes a characteristic feature of later Gandhara art However, it 
does not find favour with the Indians, as is clear from the early Indian 
art. 

FEMALE HAIR S| YLES 


The women portrayed in the Gandhara sculptures show a ^'arietv 
of coiffures reflecting their dexterity in the art of hairdo. The coiffures 
exhibited by them are elegant and fashionable. 

(i) Coiffure comprising hair with or without plait and allowed to dangle 

A fine example of this type of coiffure can be seen in a female 
deity.- Her hair which is treated like a wig in front is taken back 
irom the forehead. On the top of the head is a low"** polos (F/g.XII H. 
Precisely similar hair-style is again seen in the coiffure of another 
female deity."'" In this case she has no polos but, instead, it is the 
smdJ circular disc that adorns the top of the head. The hair-style seems 
to betray Kushano-Indian feature. 

In few cases, the ladies depicted in the Gandhara rehefs have 
their hair plaited m simple pig-tail allowed to fall on the back'“ 
{Ftg,Xl\ 2 )ot braided into a loop knot."« The pig-tail was often 
decorated with a net made of pearls and rosettes. 

(ii) Hair simply combed back and allowed to fall on the occiput 

This type of hair-style can be seen in winged r/ew."" Her hair on 
the forehead is confined by taenia, behind which it falls backward in 
Jong tresses and plaits over the shoulders {Fig. XII, 3). 
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(iii) Hair gathered into a bundle or a roundish bm 

A lady, depicted in the panel’” illustrating presentation of bride to 
Siddhfirtha^ reveals this type of coiffure. She has combed her hair 
back and secured in a roundish bun on her occiput (f/g, X! I, 4). 
Needless to say that her hair-styie and the dress worn by her indicate 
Greek origin. Precisely similar example can also be seen in an amorous 
lady,”- Her hair style also terminates in a roundish bun near the 
occiput {Fig. XII, 5). A slightly different type of bun is noticed in the 
style of a female worshipper depicted in the panel illustrating the 
starving Bodhisaltva,”^ In her case, she has combed her hair back 
terminating or forming into wide roundish bun close to the top of the 
head instead of being on the occiput as seen hitherto {Fig. XII, 6). 

That this type of hair-style was very much favoured by tlie ladies 
of Gandhiira region can be known from its frequent sculptural depic¬ 
tions. In the panellady musicians and basket-carriers reveal similar 
type of hair-dress,'” However, the yakskiniSt seen in the sculptures, 
adopted this hair-style differently. In her case, the roundish bun is 
secured on the left side {Fig, XIIJ, 7), Excepting this variation, the 
hair-style is similar to the one described above. 

The bun which makes its appearance at Gandhara is evidently of 
Hellenistic origin. The Greek and Roman ladies showed great liking 
in combing their hair into bun.”'^ 

(iv) Hair arrangement in the shape of spiral on the (op of the head or 

in top knot {fig, XIII, 8) 

This hair-style is mostly favoured by the female attendants. 
Sometimes, goddesses preferred this hair-style as seen in the panel”* 
depicting a goddess with shield and spear. 

Thus, it can be seen from the frequent sculptural depictions that 
this coiffure was mostly favoured by the women of the Gandhara 
region. The hair-style distinctly betrays the Greek origin, the com¬ 
parable examples of which are available in the coiffures of the Greek 
ladies revealed in some of the terracottas. As is evident from the 
sculptures, the bands of cloth wound round the front of the head to 
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fasten the hair were often made to support a pointed metal pJate 
stephane. Sometimes, hair was worn in nets, kekry-phahs, bags, sakkos 
and handkerchiefs, wrapped round it in the shape of cap.“’ The 
w'earing of chaplets seems to have been a universal custom in north¬ 
east India. 

(v) Hair with top knot and curled side-locks {Eig, XIII, 9) 

In the sculpture, this type of coiffure is seen worn by female 
deities, daughters of merchants and kinnaras.^^*' The hair is arranged 
into top knot on the crown with side-locks. 

(vi) Hair with a top knot and a close or hose knot on the occiput 
(Fig. XIII, 10) 

A solitary example of this type of coiffure occurs in the panel“» 
illustrating MSyg's Dream. A female attendant holding a vessel offers 
this fashion of hair-style. Her hair-style is quite interesting. She has 
arranged her hair in such a way that two knots, one on the top of the 
head and other on the occiput, are formed. In the whole range of 
reliefs, this is the only instance where two knots in a hair-style occurs. 

(vii) Hair simply allowed to fall on the forehead 

This hair-style in the female attendant is depicted in the panel 
illustrating the birth of Siddh&rtha and the seven steps.^*^ She has arrang¬ 
ed her hair in such a way that only a lock of hair is allowed to dangie 
on the forehead, while the remaining portion of the hair is covered by 
the chaplet. However, this coiffure is quite un-Indian and unmistakably 
of Greek origin. 

(viii) Hair combed back but having a few locks on the forehead 
(Fig. XIII, 11) 

This hair-style is revealed in the sculpture ot HaritV^^ In her 
case, the hair is brushed back at the sides, but in the middle of the 
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forehead there is a cluster of snail-shell curls. Suspended from these 
curls by means of the thin cord a small rosette appears in the centre 
of the forehead, and from behind the ears tresses hanging on the 
shoulders recall those of Palmyrene ladies. 

V. NAGARJUNAKONDA 

The Nagarjunakonda sculptures portray copious hair-styles 
known to the people of the Ikshvaku period. The coiffures delineated 
in the sculptures reveal the deep interest of the people of Ikshvaku 
period in hair dressing.’*- 

As the majority of males and females in the Nagarjunakonda 
reliefs appear with covered heads, they have not much to convey to us 
in respect of their coiffures. Nevertheless, an endeavour has been made 
to collect as much information as possible from the available data so as 
to have a fair idea of the hair-styles. But it is certain that these people, 
who showed remarkable taste for variety and fashion as regards their 
head-dress, could have naturally bestowed the same artistic skill and 
meticulous attention on the arrangement of the hair. 

As the aristocrat and the common man seldom moved about 
bare-headed, they always kept their hair moderately Jong so as to be 
easily covered by the head-dress. They often appear in the reliefs with 
short and curly hairs. However, it does not mean that the instances 
of long hair are wanting. The ascetics and mendicants in the reliefs 
generally appear with the long hair. The common people, it appears, 
did not give much attention to their hair-dressing. Needless to say that 
women as usual excelled men in the art of hair-dressing. 

MALE HA[R STYLES 

(j) Short or long hair 

The kings, it appears, were very particular in arranging their hair 
very neatly even though it was covered with their head-dress as is 
seen in the reliefs. As a few of their head-dresses have been depicted 
slipped to the side a part of their hair is seen which discloses the 
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modes of their hair-styles. King Sibl, Dasaralha, the Naga king, the king 
of Benaras and king Mandhatu appear in the sculptures*” with their 
neatly combed hair so as to facilitate a neat fit to their head-dress. 

(ii) Curly hair with a wig-like appearance 

la one of the panels,king Mandhatu arranged his hair in a 
difi’erent manner. He is shown as having short and curly hair which 
gives an appearance of a wig. 

(iii) Long hair with upward twisted curls 

Sometimes kings are seen with long hair which terminated In 
upward twisted curls (Fig, XIV, 1 ). This hair-style can be best seen in 
the case of Cakravartin depicted in penet‘®* illustrating the Cakravartin 
and seven jewels. He is shown with long hair falling on either side of 
liis shoulders which end inupw'ard twisted curls. 

Gods represented in the relief appear precisely with similar kind 
of coiffure. In their case also, the aslant hair-dress has made it possible 
to know their hair-styles. The gods in some of the sculptures reveal 
a hair-style of Jong hair terminating in upward twist and curls. It gives 
the appearance of a wig as noted earlier. The parallel examples of this 
fashion of the hair are met with in the sculptures of Amaravati**" and 
Nagarjunakon«Ja,“’^and it is profusely depicted in the Gandharaart.*” 

Again, this wig-like treatment of the hair appears to have been 
favoured very much by the dwarfs»^» (Fig. XI V, 2 to 4), But two of 
the dwarfs that occur on the inscribed stab Jiave short bushy hair. 

(iv) Peacock plume mode (barha-bhera-kesa) 

Interestingly, in some of the sculptures gods have their hair 
dressed in a fan-shaped projection on top of their heads. Sometimes, 
this projection can also be seen in the middle of the head or on the 
right side of the head’*® (Fig, XIV, 5). This hair-slyje is very charming, 
resembling peacock plumes and is found more frequently in the case of 
females than males. 
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(v) Hair arranged with a how-knat on the top of the head 

Sometimes, males have arranged their hair with a bow-knot on 
the top of the head. The bow-knot is seen either on the top of the 
head or slightly on the left side of the head (Fig. XIV, 6 & 7). 

(vi) Idair dressed into an egg-shaped hall {iikhanda ) 

The bas-relief invariably presents princes with the hair dressed 
into an egg-shaped ball'*’ (Fig. XIVFig. XV, 13). This type of 
coiffure can be identified as the iikhanda which gets its citation in vedic 
literature. Comparable examples of iiA'/iAHJa occur at Amaravati and 
in the Gandhara art.'“ However, this coiffure is usually associated 
with children. 

At times, dwarfs adopted the Sikhanda type of coiffure by gather¬ 
ing their hair into an egg-shaped ball on the top of their head.’*® 

The princes, at times, also had short hair as can be known from 
the panel illustrating the admission of the six ^akya princes and the 
barber llpali to the Order. The three Sakya princes reveal a coiSure 
comprising a short curl that gives the appearance of a wig.’®* 

Apparently, the curly hair could have been introduced at 
Nagaijunakonda through the Roman or Scythian contact during 2nd- 
3rd century a,d. 

[ vii) Ja{abharo and Hkkanda styles combined 

Generally, ascetics of both the sexes are seen in the reliefs with 
their matted locks ( ja{d) rolled up and secured in an egg-shaped ball 
(Fig. XfV, Fig. XV, 12). This coiffure is the combined mode of the 
jaiabhdra and sikhatda styles. Again, as many as five ascetics occur in 
one panel’** having the combined coiffure of ja[dhhdra and sikha^a 
modes. One has gathered the matted hair in a large ball above the 
ear, the end being taken through and left dangling over the ear 
(Fig. XV, 10); another, silting near him, has gathered the braided hair 
into a crescent-shaped ball on the crown (Fig.XM, II). The sage 
depicted in the panel'®* illustrating the Campeyya jStaka has arranged 
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his matted hair in receding tiers on the top of the head {Fig, XIV, 9). 
(vj'ii) Clean shaven head 

The Buddhist monks are generally seen in the reliefs with clean 
shaven heads. The Buddha's hair are presented in two ways in the 
reliefs. In one sculpture/'*’ he is shown with a single sinistral curl or a 
line above the forehead. But in a majority of cases, the Buddha appears 
with a protuberance on his head and having small curls all over it.’*® 
This hair-style of the Buddha can also be seen in the sculptures of 
Amaravati. 

The common people always tried, as seen in the sculptures, to 
imitate the fashions of the higher in the society, but probably they 
were naturally not well olf to equal the rich. An idea of the coiffures 
adopted by the commoners can be known from the depictions of the 
astrologers, musicians, male attendants, soldiers, standard-bearers etc., 
in the reliefs. The astrologer is shown bald on the crown but has a 
short curly hair on the sides.”* The ministerial paRcha-iikhd appears 
in the reliefs with short hair combed backwards.*'* 

In Campeyya Jdtaka, a snake charmer is shown with a wig-like 
coilTure. Sometimes, male attendants reveal still a different variety of 
hair-style.’*' They are shown with curlish hair combed and brought 
forward over the head {Fig. XV, 14 and 15). This type of hair dressing 
is indeed very interesting and appears to be foreign. It imitates the 
known hair-style of the nobles in the Imperial Roman Court, as is 
evident from their statues.'’* Still earlier, the Greeks also used to comb 
their hair in a similar fashion."’ ft is probable that they were respon¬ 
sible for the introduction of such a style in India. However, as the 
early Indian art shows, it did not find favour with the Indians. 

As can be seen from the sculptures, the wig-like treatment of hair 
appears to have been mostly favoured by the commoners, TTiis coiffure 
was so popubr that even some of the soldiers depicted in the reliefs 
are found having this hair-style. What interests us is that even the 
Brahmins in some instances are depicted with this type of coiffure. 
That the men from village arranged their hair in an egg-shaped bail 
over their head {iikhanda) can be known from the panel illustrating a 
village scene.’*'* 
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FEMALE HAIR STYLES 
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As the women also appear in the reliefs mostly with head-dress, 
little scope is left for the study of their coiffures. However, the 
available instances are sufficient to realise the skiD exercised by the 
women of Nagarjunakonda in arranging their hair in various modes or 
fashions. The bas-reliefs reveal various patterns of coiffures which are 
as under. 

(i) Hair combed backwards and seatred in a roundish bun with a knot 

close to the head 

This fashion of hairdo is mostly seen depicted in chamara dhdrinis 
or female attendants and occasionally in the ladies in amorous 
postures. Some of the chamara dharints in the sculptures’^* have their 
hair combed back and arranged in a ball shape with knot close to the 
nape {Fig. XVI, 1 and 2), They have secured the bunch with a fillet. 
At times they are seen with their hair parted in the middle and secured 
in a bunch either on the left or on the right side of the head. Occasion¬ 
ally female attendants’” are seen to have arranged their hair in an 
elongated bunch near the occiput as seen hitherto. The hair is further 
secured by a fillet 

The female attendant depicted on an inscribed pillar*^' wears this 
coiffure in another way. She has combed hack her hair and secured 
it in a roundish bun. The smanta (hair parting) in this case is absent 
(Fig. XVJ, 3 and 4). 

The coiffure of a woman depicted on a golden medallion,’** 
how-ever, shows the hair-style adopted by a foreigner. Her hair is 
parted in the middle and secured into a loop or bunch with a fillet tied 
around it (Fig. XVI, 5). The noteworthy feature is that the woman 
having non-Indian features has coiffure similar to those described 
above. 

This hair-style, combed back hair with or without simanta and 
secured in a roundish bun or bunch, may be identified as the kesapdia 
style. The sculptures of Barhut,*** Amaravati,“'’Mathura,’*’ Gandhara*« 
depict several women with this type of hairdo. 
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(ii) Keiapdia with hose knot 
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Sometimes, the hair was combed back and tied into loose knot 
forming a loop. An amorous Iady‘“ is shown with this type of hair¬ 
style {Fig. XVh 6). The parallel examples of this type of coiffures are 
not wanting in early Indian art. The sculptures of Barhut, Amaravati, 
Gandhara reveal many a woman in kesapdsas with loose knots. 

(iii) Coiff'iires comprising hair with or without plaiting and allowed to 

hang down almost to the hips 

This type of coiffure appears to have been most favoured by the 
people of the Ikshvaku period, as it is evident from their frequent 
sculptural depictions. The amorous ladies, [ndginis, queens, female 
attendants etc., invariably appear in the reliefs with this kind of hair- 
style. An excellent example of this can be seen in an amorous lady 
illustrated on a chaitya slab."* Her hair is parted in the middle and 
braided into a long strip and allowed to dangle on the back. The 
braided hair terminates in tassels (gucciias). Flowers adorn the braided 
strip all along- The coiffure is further embellished with a diadem and 
flower Ornament or a boss presumably of gold {ijdgara type) on the 
occiput (fig. XVI, 7). A clear example of this coiffure is revealed in 
the ca.se of queen Mdyd.^*^ A thin transparent piece of cloth or a net 
covers her hair. A fillet terminating at the ear on cither side is tied to 
secure the covering cloth. A broad band of plaited hair is seen 
allowed to fail on the back. This is ornamented with gems or other 
precious pieces all along its length. The braided hair ends in tassels 
which are provided with caps, probably of gold (fig. XVI, 8>, The 
noteworthy feature of this example is the use of the net (jdla) for the 
hair. The female attendants favoured this coiffure which is evident from 
the frequent depictions"* (/-Tg. XVll, 9). Their braided hair is often 
seen ornamented with gems and tagged with tassels. As usual, the 
ornamental boss decorated the occiput. 

This coiffure, with or without plaited hair, allow'ed to dangle on 
the back with the jewel strips running all along but not above it, may 
probably represent the prarenj type of hairdo. 
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(iv) Hair {piaited or otheriiise) ailoHed tofall on the back from the 

rear end of slmanta or kesavlthi 

This coifl'ure differs from pravenl; in it the hair hangs down from 
the rear end of slmanta instead of from the occiput as is seen in the 
case of pravem. But for this difference, this hair-style is similar to the 
praveifi style. This fashion of the hair-style is generally seen in the 
reliefs exhibited by the women of high class society such as queens, 
princesses, ladies in love and ladies performing dokada. The female 
attendants rarely appear with this type of coiffure and they do not seem 
to have adopted this hair-style so much as they did the pravem. A fine 
example of this coiffure can be seen with the river goddess depicted in 
the panel illustrating the gift of earth}^’’ The hair is tressed and allowed 
to fall on the bacit from the rear end of slmanta. The tressed hair is 
seen ornamented with a jewelled strip all along {Fig. XVII, 10). It is, 
however, the queens who appear to have favoured this coiffure more. 

This coiffure which can be classified as a variant of the pravem 
style resembles the ‘pony-tail’, common amongst w'omen today in 
many parts of India. 

(v) Curled hair 

The curly hair-style occurs frequently in the reliefs. In fact, such 
hair has been immortalised by the sculptures of Nagarjunakonda. The 
sinuous flow of the hair, the cikuras or bramarakm (small ringlets near 
the forehead), can best be seen in the case of the female attendants 
depicted in the relief.^*" 

(vi) Simple and unplaited hair grouped into a bundle 

This type of hairdo is represented by the female attendant 
Upasagara in the paneP^^ illustrating Gha{a jdtaka. Her hair is seen 
bundled over the head in a fan-shaped arrangement {Fig. XVII, 11). 
A flower ornament or boss, presumably of gold, decorates the hair. 
In another instance,^*® a lady is shown gathering her hair into a 
bundle on one side of the head {Fig. XVII, 12). This hair-style can be 
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identified as the kesapdsa type. Somewhat parallel examples can be 
seen in Satavahana and GandhSra art.’*^ 

(vii) Simple hair rolled up and devoid of any loop 

This coiffure differs from the kesapdsa for being without the loop. 
It is mostly seen on the female attendants {Fig, XVII, 13). Again, an 
amorous lady’*' has rolled up her hair and a wreath adorns it. Such 
flower wreaths, adorning this type of coifl'ure, are very often mentioned 
in literature,’** and this hair-style can be identilied as the kaharibandha 
style. The sculptures of Barhut, Amaravali and the Gandhara depict 
this hair-style. 

(viii) Hair dressed in fan-shaped tiaras 

This kind of hair-style is found in the case of an arnorous lady.’** 
She has arranged her hair in an exquisite fan-shaped projection in tiaras 
over the head. This arrangement of the hair appears to be less 
favoured by the people of the Ikshvaku period as is evident from its 
scanty sculptural depiction at Nagarjunakonda (Fig, XVII, 14), 

(ix) Hair in the peacock plume mode 

A fine example of this can be seen with female attendant depicted 
in the panel illustrating the transport of the relics. As already stated, 
this coiffure is fairly common in. the early period, 

(x) Coiffure of the Hkhanda type 

This hair-style, though generally associated with children, was 
also adopted by the elders. It is seen in the reliefs associated with the 
female attendants, princesses and amorous ladies. Sometimes, this 
coiffure consists of two egg-shaped balls arranged over the head as is 
evident from the depiction of an amorous lady and a nymph. The 
balls in the coiffures are richly decorated with flower wreaths. Com¬ 
parable examples of the sikhanda hair-style occur at Barhut, Amaravati 
and in the Gandhara art.’** 
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(xi) Jafahhdra and .Ukhanda modes combined 

A Gn& example of this kind of halr-style can be seen in the Jady,’*^ 
probably tapasvini, getting into the fire from the ladder. She is shown 
with her matted locks rolled up and secured into an egg-shapped ball. 
The sikhanda is fromed by tying it with an ornamental band (Fig, XVII, 
15). Thus, an example ofand modes combined to 

form a new style is seen in her coiffure. The sculptures of Barhut, 
Amaravati, Goli, Kandagiri, Udayagiri and Mathura reveal this hairdo 
at several places.^*' 

(xii) Piain hng hair with a parting or slnianta or kelavltin 

The parting of the hair in the middle was very common in the 
Ikshvaku period. The women took great care in executing the simanta 
in their hairdo. The long liair was usually combed horizontally on 
either side of the dividing line (Fig. XVIJ, i6). It appears that only the 
ladies separated from their lovers kept their hair loose and undressed, 
Kalidasa refers to this hair-style as lattibaiakaP^ Parallel examples of 
this are plenty in Indian art, 

(xiii) Undressed hair 

The instances of undressed hair occur in the reliefs more than 
once. In the panel illustrating the subjugation of the elephant NaJagiri^<^* 
a lady with the dishevelled hair is shown running in panic as the 
ferocious eiepliant Nalagiri heads towards the Buddha. Again, the 
village women depicted in the panel illustrating a village scene^'<> also 
appear witli undressed hair. They have either allowed their hair just to 
fall-back on the shoulder without even combing a parting line on the 
middle or have just secured the hair into a bunch on the occiput. In 
this case, a rough parting line, presumably made by hand, can be seen. 
The undressed hair of the village women, probably, indicates their poor 
status and partly their negligence in hair dressing. 

The treatment of the hair or hair dressing required a regular 
procedure. According to the Milindapanha^*'^ it included first sham- 
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pooing {dhovand) followed by the tying of ribbon {bandhana\ combing 
{kocca) and then the hair dressing {kappaka). This was done in front 
of a pure mirror {adarsa maMahy^ An excellent example of a 
prasadika, dressing the hair of her mistress, occurs on sculptural 
fragment^” at Nagarjunakonda. In this, the mistress is shown with a 
mirror held in her hand. She is actually looking in the mirror while 
her prasadika is engagad in combing the hair with kocca. Such depic¬ 
tions of hair dressing are very common in the sculptures of Amara vati 
and Mathura. 


VI. MATHURA 


The hair-styles represented in Mathura sculptures of the Kushana 
period are %'aried and reflect profusely on the meticulous care the 
people of the period took in dressing their hair. 

MALE HAIR-STYLES 

(i) Hair simply combed back without any parting line 

A male depicted in a Mathura sculpture^” has simply combed 
hack his hair without making any parting line on the head 
(Fig, XVm, 1). 

(ii) Hair simply combed back with a knot on the forehead 

This interesting hair-style IS seen with a male worshipper.^^" He 
has combed his hair back without any parting line, as seen in the above 
case, but with slight deviation. In this case, he has formed a knot of 
the locks on the forehead (Fig, XVIII, 2). 

(iii) Hair combed upwards and converging them on the forehead 

A male offers this type of hairdo/™ The hair-style is c^uitc 
interesting. He has combed his mass of hair upwards as shown in the 


illustration and converj 


on the forehead (Fig. XVIII, 3). 
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(iv) Cudy hair 
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A male appears In a sculpture^*’ with his curly ringlets combed 
back {fig. XVMI, 4). 

(v) Curly hair mth protruded knot on the forehead 

This interesting hair-style occurs in the case of a male^** depicted 
in the Mathura sculpture. His curly hair has a protruded knot on the 
forehead {Fig. XVIIl, 5). 

In early Indian art, as pointed out earlier, the curly hair is rare or 
absent. Jt is quite likely that the curly hair ^ could have been the 
introduction of the foreigners into India in the early centuries of the 
Christian era. In the Hellenistic and Roman world, the curly hair was 
very popular and its impact can very well be seen at Gandhara and 
Nagarjunakonda. Similarly, the presence of curly hair at Mathura 
could have been due to the Kushanas. Later, in the Vakataka-Gupta 
period the curly hair became very popular. 

(vi) Matted hair hvisted in receding tiers on the top of the head 

Usually, this hair-style is seen with ascetics or sages of India, A 
sage depicted in the Mathura sculpture^” olfers this type of hairdo. He 
has twisted his matted hair in receding tiers on the top of his head 
{Fig. XVI11, 6). This hair-style evidently represents ja{^bara and 
Ukhanda. 

famale hair-styles 

(i) Simple hair with a parting line {sirnanta or kesarithf) 

The hairdo is very simple without any elaborations. A lady 
dancer*'"'’ depicted in the sculptures offers the fashion of the hair-style. 
She has simply combed her hair with a parting line {slmanta% in the 
middle {Fig. XIX, I). Again, a female worshipper*"’ appears with this 
type of hairdo but with slight deviation. She has also combed her hair 
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in the similar manner but with the parting line slightly on the right side 
of the head instead of in the middie (Fig, XfX, 2), 

(ii) Long hair with protruded knot on the forehead 

A dancing girl depicted on a railing pillar^*^- exhibits this fashion 
of the hair-style-" She has combed her long hair back without any 
parting line and allowed to dangle. A protruded knot of the hair on 
the forehead is clearly visible (Fig, XIX, 3). This long hair may 
represent lambalaka, the parallel example of which )s available in Ajanta 
paintings. Again, another !ady'»* depicted in the sculpture offers 
similar kind of Imirdo. She has also combed hair with a round knot 
on the forehead. A jtHikdbharatia suspended by means of pearl string 
adorns the hair (Fig. XIX, 4). In this case also there is a partiiig line. 

(iii) Hair combed into a roundish bun with close knot an the back of 

the head 

A 

An excellent example of this hair-style is seen inadamseP' 
illustrated in the sculptures. She has dressed her hair into a roundish 
bun with a close knot on the back of the head. Probably, a pearl string 
is tied round the bun to keep the bun tight (Fig. XIX, 5). This represents 
the kesapdsa hair-style. The introduction of the bun at Mathura could 
have been the work of the Kushanas. It appears in profusion at 
Sanchl in the 1st century b.c. The style of dressing the hair into a bun 
was in practice in India as early as in Harappan times. In Harappa, a 
priest is shown with a similar bun tied with a fillet.^ But it does not 
occur in Mauryan period. It is well known that the same style was 
very popular among Greeks and Romans even before the Christian 
era,^** It is also noticed at Amaravati and Nagarjunakonda as well as 
at Mathura and Ajanta, 

(tv) Hair tied into double bun 

A damsel is seen with her hair dressed in tiaras forming in double 
bun.**^ A lock of l«ur is tucked over the head as shown in the illustra¬ 
tion (Fig, XIX, 6), 
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(v) Hair iu a nei 
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* A lady appears in the sculptures with her hair parted on the left 
side of the head and combed back where it is secured in a net adorned 
with pearls (muktdjaiay^’ (Fig, XIX, 7). Parallel examples of this style 
are available at Ajanta.**® 

(vi) Hair gathered in a bag 

A lady^-" appears in the sculpture with her hair gathered at the 
back in a cloth bag or sack bearing parallel decorative bands 
(/•ig, XIX, 8), Similar example can be seen at Ajanta.^" It is well 
known that ancient Greek ladies used to wear their hair in a bag of 
cloth (sakkosy^'*- This might point to the Greek impact on this 
particular style. 

(vii) Loose hair tied into loop and knotted 

A lady appears with this type of hairdo. She has combed her 
loose hair into a loop with a knot on the nape. The hair is parted in 
the middle*^* and decorated with flower wreath (fig, XX, 9). 

Again, a lady depicted on the pillar”^ offers this type of 
hair-style with slight variation. She has dressed her loose hair into a 
loop and tied it with a ribbon or fillet. However, no parting line of 
the hair is seen in this case (fig. XX, 10), 

(viii) Hair roiled up and decorated ^vith net of pearls 

A royal lady"^ appears in the sculpture with her hair rolled up 
or combed back with a parting line (mianta or kesmithi). She has 
secured the hair with a net of pearls (muktejaid) to keep the hair 
unruffled by the breeze. A chair with a pendant (judkabharandi is 
adorned along the parting line (Fig. XX, II), The hair-style reminds 
kabarlbandba hair-style.’** Kabaribandha differs from kesapdsa in its 
lack of the loop and is simply the hair rolled up. 
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(ix) Hair with a domical knot over the head 
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Sometimes, ladies*’^ appear in the sculptures witfi their hair 
combed and arranged in a domical knot over knot over their heads 
{Fig. XX, l2 to 15}. This arrangement for a domical knot is probably 
to obtain perfect curves. It is achieved by a depilatory process and the 
superfluous hair is removed by some sticky paste, a practice still follow¬ 
ed by women in Marwar.”* 

Sometimes, the ladies arranged their hair in addition to the 
domical knot in a single pig-tall dangling either to left or to right side 
of the head»* (Fig. XX, 16; Fig. XXI. 17). 

(x) Hair m'sted into spirals in receding tiers 

A fine example of this hair-style is offered by a lady depicted in 
the sculpture.*™ She has arranged the hair twisted into spirals in 
receding tiers (Fig. XXI, 18). 

(xi) Hair plaited in a single pig-laii and allowed to fall on the hack 

A lady musician*®’ offers this kind of hairdo. She has plaited her 
hair in a single pig tail and allowed to fall on the back (Fig. XXI, 19). 
Sometimes'®*, the hair are plaited and braided into two pig tafls joined 
together by their tips (Fig, XXI, 20). The hair-style represents the 
pravent type, 

(xii) Hair arranged in a pony-tail 

The Jadies-®^ arranged their hair in such a way as to fall on tlie 
back from the rear end of keiovithi (Fig, XXI, 21 and 22). This hair¬ 
style resembles the pony-tail. 

(xui) Hair dressed in a fan-shaped projection 

A yakshinP'** has dressed her hair in a fan-shaped projection on 
the left side of the head (Fig. XXI, 23). This is evidently the peacock 
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plume mode of hair-style. This hatr-style, as already pointed out, is 
also noted in sculptures of Sanchi,-"* Amaravati,®" Nagarjunakonda*" 
and Rajghat.'** 

(xiv) Hair hojred and knotted 

In one instance,*** a lady has arranged the hair in a loop and a 
knot (fig, XXI, 24). It is the'only instance of its kind in the whole 
range of sculptures. 
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MALE KAIR-STYLES 


(i) Long hair combed from the forehead either backwards or sidewards 

A soldier represented in a painting^ revealing Simtiala Avaddna 
offers this type of hairdo. He has simply combed back his Jong hair 
from the forehead and allowed to dangle. He has tied a forehead 
h^.no {karpa{aX probably a strip of silken cloth {Fig. XXII, I). Sana 
mentions that similar bands {karpaift) were worn by servants of 
Harsl^ who won special favours from their master on account of their 
devotion to duty.® To have a long hair with ringlets {cikuras or 
bhramarakas) dangling on the forehead and locks faUing on the nape 
and shoulders (/ig.XXn, 2 and 3) appears to have been a common 
to-sty]e during Vakataka-Gupta period. The coiffure is secured by a 
forehead-band {agrapam). This hair-style can be identified as sima- 
kesara hair-style.* 


(li) Curly hair with wig-like appearance 

A ^rson depicted in the paintings revealing Afahdjanaka jdtaka 
shows this type of hair-style. He has gathered his hair in protruding 
spherical knot on the head. A forehead band is also tied round the 
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head, presumably, for keeping ihe forehead curls unruffled by a strong 
breeze (Fig. XXII, 4), The whole style gives the appearance of a wig. 
The chiirva kuntala^ hair-style probably denotes the wig. It is well 
known that the curly hair is a common hair-style among the Greeks 
and the Romans. It is also commonly found in the fashionable society 
of Iran during the Sassanian period®. It becomes a raging fashion in 
the ‘Golden Age’.* 

(iii) Long hair with boW'knoi on the top of the head 

Sometimes, men’ appear in the Ajanta paintings with their long 
hair dressed with a bow'-knot on the top of the heap and with side 
locks (Fig. XXIII, 5 and 6). This hair-style, again, is of foreign origin, 
probably of the Greek. Parallel examples of this occur in Gandhara 
sculptures.* 

(iv) ^ikhai^a 

A conch blower revealed in the muraP illustrating royal proces¬ 
sion appears with this fashion of hair-style. He has arranged his hair 
into an egg-shaped ball (sikhanda) (Fig. XXIII, 7). He has tied a 
jewelled strip (lah(a paUd) aroud his head. His long curly hair dangles 
on the nape in the sithha-kesara style. Exactly similar hair-style is again 
met with in another male figure (Fig. XXIII, 8). In this case, he has 
dressed his hair into an egg-shaped ball (sikhanda). Sometimes, hair is 
dressed into a conical top'* over the head and tied with jewelled strips 
(karpaid) (Fig. XXIII, 9). Again, a soldier,depicted in the mural 
revealing the arrival of a Raja with his retinue to worship the Bodhi 
tree, offers a similar kind of hairdo. He has arranged the hair into a 
spherical knot over the head and allowed it to fall on his forehead 
(.Fig, XXIII, 10), Such a protruding knot was also sometimes kept on 
the right side of the head’® (Fig. XXJ I, 11), The whole Mir is tied with 
a band. Some of the bhikus have collected their hair in elongated knot 
on the lop of the head (fig. XXII, 12). 

A slight deviation from this hair-style can be seen in a dwarf 
depicted in the painting’^ illustrating Sankhapdla jdtaka. He has 
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dressed his hair In flat bun on the left of his head. The bun is fastened 
with a beaded band and a streamer {Fig, XXII, 13), 

(v) Jaidbhdra 

A male worshipper offers this kind of hairdo. He has arranged 
his hair In a conical shape over the head. The jaiabhera shaped into 
a cone is lilted to the left side of the head {Fig. XXJf, 14). 

(vi) ^ikha^da and ja^abhdra modes combined 

Generally, ascetics and sages appear with this type of hair-style. 
A sage in a muraP* depicting iyamajitaka appears in this kind of hairdo. 
He has arranged his hair in combined inodes of jaidbhdra and sikhanda. 
{Fig. XXII, 15). Again, a male worshipper depicted in the mural** 
iMu’sArzXmg Buddha preaching the congregation reveals similar type of 
hairdo. Here, the sikhanda is slightly tilted to the right of the head. It 
offers a hair-style in which sikhanda and jaidbhdra modes get combined 
(f t?. XXIII, 16). A slight deviation from this is seen elsewhere,** 
While arranging the hair in jaidbhdra and sikhanda modes has let a lock 
of hair form into a loop(/ig, XXIll, 17). 

(vii) Tonsured head with a tuft 

Generally, brahmins appear with this hairdo. An interesting 
example occurs in the muraP^ depicting votaries bringing offerings. A 
male, brahmin, appears with a clean shaven head. Further, he has 
allowed a lock of hair (tuft) at the back of the head, as shown’ in the 
illustration {Fig. XXIII, 18). 

(vlii) Tonsured head with two locks of hair on the forehead 

This type of hairdo is quite interesting and is seen with a male*^ 
who has tonsured his head and allowed two locks of hair on the fore¬ 
head {Fig. XXill, 19). This hair-siyle is quite un-Indian and evidently 
of foreign origin. It resembles very much the Chinese hair-style. 
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(ix) Cropped hair 

Sometimes, males combed their cropped hair back, without any 
parting XXIII, 20 and 21;/-(j, XXII, 22). Bat they also 

combed the cropped their hair sidewards as seen in the illustration'* 
(Fig. XXIII, 22). 

(x) Hair conibed into a bun 

A soldier offers this type of hairdo. He has combed his hair 
fornungmto roundish bun on the nape. The parting line is clearly 
extant {Fig. XXITI, 23). Many people appear in the murals with their 
hair arranged in a bun which is usually adorned with a flora] or jewelled 
chaplet."* This hair-style is seen more in women than with men. 

(xi) Short unkempt hair 

An interesting hair-style is seen with a brahmin depicted in the 
mural" revealing Visvantara jdtaka. He lias a thin unkempt hair with a 
knotted tuft at the back {Fig. XXII, 24). 

FEMALE HAIR STYLES 

(i) Loose hair {iambdlaka) 

A princess^* illustrated in the murals depicting Chantpeyya idtaka 
appears in this hair-style. Her hair is seen loosely falling over the nape 
and the shoulders (/'ig. XXIV, 1). Sometimes women*^ having loose 
hair allowed some tresses on the forehead and sides {Fig XXIV 2 ) 
In yet another case,** a iady has allowed her loose long hair’ to dancle 
on the back. She has tied her hair with a band or a siiken cloth 
{karpa{a) near the nape, probably for keeping the hair tight {Fig. XXIV, 
3 ). In some other instance,** a lady has combed back her lone hair 
straight {Fig. XXIV, 4), She has tied a band on her head 

is called lambilaka by Kalidasa ip his 
*cpyas. While describing a yc^shini. who had been separated from her 
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husband, KaLdasa refers to her hair-style as a iambalakar'> ft appears 
ed^ Trom their (overs kepi their hair loose and unXss- 


(ii) Loose hair in coils or in curls 

“f"•'** “"■'«<* back into long coils to 

oS" z 

M^oson the fo^l^d gpp„„ bccn®fa™t«d 

1 It seems tins fashion of hair-'Style travelfed frnm 

to Centtal Asia where it is noticed in wail paintings.” * ° 

one. «<»ve 

ringlet., to faU on the right half of the forehead The hal S tock 
IS allowed to fall in curls on the shoulders” {Fig. XXIV 6). In another 

instance,” a lady has dressed her hair parting it in the mirfHU a 

'^hest wWle 

the tvusted left braid fell on the shoulders (Fig, XXIV, 7) 

(lii) Hair secured in a net 

onrrej\ °<f'‘-s this fashion of the hair-style. She has 

parted her hair in the middle and combed back securing the hair in a 

“*«rSaTontt"*iff^^ She also wears a®Jewelled Id 
W in ^arl tasseJs along the parting line (slimanm), it can be Bana’s 

Mikobharana XXIV, 8). Again, a maid servant depfcl? fn The 

painting Mahdjanaka jataka,^^ has parted her hair in the 

Tf fh VT The one on the right side 

1“ r("v“: r^"" 
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(iv) Hair tivisted into spiral 

In this hair-style, the hair is twisted into a spiral and is interwoven 
with pearl strings"" {fig. XXV* 10). In one instance,*’ a lady has parted 
her hair in. the middle (snnanta) and twisted the hair into spiral and 
allowed it to fall on the right shoulder (/rg. XXV, 11). A flower is 
tucked into it. Again, an ogress®* has twisted the whole mass of her 
hair into a spiral It is interwoven with strings of beads or pearls 
{Fig. XXV, 12). The hair-style is very much similar to that of the 
ladies of Gurjara rashtra described by Hemachandra. ” Yet in another 
instance,** a lady has combed back her hair and lightly twisted into 
spirals, A few ringlets are allowed to fall on the shoulders (/rg. XXV* 
13). The coiffure is richly adorned with flower chaplets and flowers. 

These hair-styles are depicted in Gandhara,** Amariivalb* and 
Mathura.'® However, it is absent in the Mauryan and Suhga art. This 
style makes its appearance in !st-2nd century a.d. and survives in 
Vakaiaka-Gupta period but with a infrequent occurrence. 

(v) Hair combed backw ards and secured in a roundish bnn with a knot 
close to the head 

This is perhaps the commonest style in Vakataka-Gupta period. 
The ladies combed their hair back into a round bun with or without 
parting line. It is generally decked with a chaplet or flowers. Some¬ 
times, it is also adorned with a band either plain or jewelled (Figs. XXV* 
I4,« 15 « 16/“; fig. XXVI, 17/’ and 18'*). 

Interestingly, an instance of hair-style arranged in double bun 
also occurs in Ajanta murals. A votary” has parted her hair in the 
middle and dressed in a double bun which is secured in a net. A 
chaplet is lied to the bun which is richly adorned with flowers 
(fig. XXVI, 19). 

In some instances, there is a deviation from this hair-style. The 
ladies comb their hair back into a bun allowing a few curls on the 
back. A flower wreath invariably adorns the bun** (fig. XXVI, 20 
and 21). 
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A female drummer*' depicted in the painting illustrating MahS- 
janaka jataka^ has gathered some of her hair on the forehead with 
protruding knot. Another similar knot bigger in size Is seen on the 
top of her head, while on the nape is arranged a bun (Fig. XXVI, 22).** 
A chdmara dhdrini^ offers a slightly different hair^style. In her case, 
the hair is arranged in knots, one over the head and the other on the 
left side of the head. A few locks of hair are allowed to sling on the 
shoulders {Fig. XXVI, 23). In yet another instance,** a lady appears 
with hair combed back into a knot on the back'of the head, A huge 
bunch of curled hair is allowed to sling on’the shoulders. A band is 
tied round the head and the knot {Fig. XXVI, 24). 

(vii) Hair dressed into a conch-shaped knot 

An ogress** illustrated in the mural depicting Simhata Avaddm 
offers this hair-style. She has arranged her hair combing it back into a 
conch-shaped knot on the left side of the head. The knot is secured 
into a net or a flower-designed kerchief and pearl strings are suspended 
from the knot (fig. XXVH, 25). In another case,** the hair is parted 
(on the right and is arranged into a roll on the left of the head 
(Fig. XXVn, 26). In yet another instance,*^ a lady has arranged her 
hair into an elongated knot on the right side of the head. The knot is 
adorned by a lotus flower (Fig. XXVII, 27). 

This hair-style can be identified as dhammilla which gets literary 
citation** and is present at Anoaravati. The word dltammida is derived 
from Dravida (Sanskrit), damila (Simhalese) and ta/niia the present 
name for South India.** In all probability, this hair-style points out its 
South Indian origin. It is absent in Kushana art but occurs again in 
Vakataka-Gupta period. 

(viii) Hair arranged in an elongated roll 

A lady** has parted her hair on the right and combed back. A 
part of the hair she has gathered in an elongated projected roll. A few 
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locks of liair are allowed to dangle on the right shoulder. Pearl strings 
are suspended from the knot {Fig, XXVII, 28). 

(jx) Bobbed hair 


Sometimes, ladies“ appear in the murals with bobbed hair parted 

At times, the parting line is adorned 
With a band or chain strip.*® A flower also is tucked (Fiw XXVTF 
The bobbed hair is quite un-Indian and has foreign origin* ’ 

(x) Hair mth apple-shaped knot 

A lady*^ appears with a portion of her hair curled and parted on 

(X XXVIl“?) 

(xi) Hair simply rolled up and tied with a band 

A female depicted in the mural"' revealing the Raja with his 
retmue to worship the Bodhi tree offers an interesting hair-style. She 
has roll^ up her hair and tied on the hair with a band on the fore¬ 
head. Three peacock plumes are tucked into the band (Fie XXVft 

32). Su_^ kind of embellishment to the hair can be seen to this day 
in the tribal women. ^ 

(xii) Hair dressed in dough mtt-shaped knot 

Some women appear in the murals with this type of hairdo. They 
have arranged their hair into dough nut-shaped knot on the right of 
their head and the knot is secured either by a net ornamented with 
pearl strings {muktajdla) or in a scarf, (Dhavalikar, Figs, XIJl, 11&J2). 

Secunng the coiffure with a scarf is rare or almost absent in early 
Indian art and its occurrence at Ajanta becomes quite interesting. 
However, one finds literary citation for using such scarfs in a coiffure 
m hatyas^raol Bharata. He speaks of the Abhim women who secure 
their coiffure with blue cloth.« Among the Hellenistic Greeks, the 
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lype of securing the coiffure with scarf was common fashion" and, in all 
probability, this fashion could have been introduced in India by the 
Greeks and hence its presence at Ajanta. 

The prevalence of the variety of hair-styles in Vakuiaka-Gupta 
period is indicative 'of the care taken by the people of tlie period in 
dressing their hair. The curly hair in wig-Jike appearance with sche¬ 
matic ringlets on the forehead was the fashion of the day The wigs were 
very much in use in the Hellenistic and Roman world and in all 
probabihty the introduction of this hair-style in Ajanta may be due to 
Roman influence. Women, as usual, excelled men in this respect. This 
style is, however, perfected by the udgaraka of Vatsyayana. The plaited 
or braided hairs, peacock plume modes of hair-style and bun, which 
had their beginning in early periods, were perfected and finally ’ assimi¬ 
lated as a pattern of life only in the Vakaiaka-Gupta period. Some 
of the old fashions, Uke rolling the hair into a conch-shaped knot, persist¬ 
ed in the later period as they do even today in South India. The charming 
hair-style dhammiUa finds a dominant place among the hair-styles of 
Viikataka-Gupta period. The forehead band, which is a common 
feature for the Ajanta ladies, could have been tlie result of the Greco- 
Roman influence. Another article that was introduced during the 
Vakataka-Gupta period is the hair-net. Many references to such nets 
occur in early Sanskrit literature. Kalidasa mentions net ornamented 
with pearls {muktdjala)f and Bana refers to jewelled nets {ratna 
Even earlier, we find Bharata mentioning hair-nets iyria- 

jdhy* At Ajanta, particularly in later period, there is an increasing use 
of flower kerchiefs and cloth bags in hair dressing. It is well-known 
that such articles were very common in Greece. 
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Epilogue 











The foregoing study of the hair-styles delineated in the sculptures 
of Barhut, Sanchi, Amaravati, Gandhara, Nlgarjunakorida, Mathura 
and in the paintings of Ajanta is an endeavour to throw light on the 
variety of coiffures popular in the Sunga, Satavahana, Ikshvaku, 
Kushana, Gupta periods, and among the people who lived in north¬ 
western part of India. 

The period under review, i.e., from the 2nd century B.C. to the 
6lh and Tth centuries a.d., was a formative period in Indian history. It 
was an era of considerable political stability and peace. The immense 
economic prosperity of the people coupled with religious zeal resulted 
in many creative activities. The flourishing society was fit to assimilate 
new trends as also to transform the older ones. Hence, during this 
period, we notice innovations and a retrieval of old traditions. In the 
matter of hair-styles, several indigenous traits and some foreign 
influences are unmistakably noticeable. 

The contemporary literary sources of the period under study 
form a potential source in supplementing the sculptural and mural data 
of the hair-styles. Amazingly, they mention variety of hair-styles and 
many of them £nd place in lithic and mural representations. The 
artists of early Indian art ably immortalised many of the literary 
descriptions of the hair-styles by impeccably transmuting them into 
lithics and murals. The very mention of the coiffures like opaia. 
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kaparda, ktimba, kurirat kch sikhanda, sikhd^ Simon, puiasti, stukd in 
the vedic literature, reveals the rich variety of hair-styles known to the 
vedic Indians. 

The Ndiyasdsfra of Bharata specifically prescribes the hair¬ 
styles of women according to their lands. The boys as usual, wore 
sikhanda, while the sages had the crown of matted hair {Ja(dmukuia). 
The celebrated work of Patahjali, the Maitdbkdshya, throws much light 
on the hair-styles of the Kushtna times. The ladies appeared with 
dainty hair keeping bobbed wig (jtamt kesayak striydllj. Some of the 
hair-styles cited in the Mahahbashya, interestingly, find place in the 
sculptures of Mathura. 

The hair-styles referred to by Kalidasa in his Jtcvynis give an idea 
of the hair-styles in the Vakataka-Gupta period. The Ajanta paintings 
illustrate many of the lovely hair-styles like pravent, ekavenl, ditamntiUa, 
kahari-bandka, simhO'-kesara etc., described in Kalidasa's works. 

The hair-styles like cAur/wJ kuntala, ciknras, bkramarakas, 
sikhatidako, dbammillo, sirsanya and slrasya are all mentioned in the 
Amarakosa, Of these, the charna kuntala seems to have been very 
much favoured during the *Golden age'. The long hair is variously 
termed in the Sanskrit literature as lambakesa, sirsanya, strasya, lambd- 
lika, in the Vdya Furdm, Amarakosa and Harshacharita respectively. 
The hair-style simha-kesara mentioned in the Vishm Dharmottara 
Purdna has frequent sculptural and muiaJ depictions. The Brkat Sam^ 
hitd considers the woman’s loosening her locks of hair {kesa vinmkshana) 
in the presence of man as a mark of love for him. According to 
the Harshacharita, the chiefs, when visited the court of Harsha had 
peacock feathers tucked in their lop-knots. This is depicted in Ajanta 
paintings. 

It may not be possible to point out the hair-styles according to 
the status of the people. In the early Indian art, the queens, attendants 
and the prdsadakas appear invariably in the same hair-styles, thereby 
rendering it impossible to discriminate the hair-styles according to their 
status. There was no particular style which could be monopoly of a 
particular class of society. Interestingly, many of the hair-styles 
depicted in the sculptures are corroborated by litentry descriptions 
The lambdlaka or lambakem, barhhbhdra-kesa peacock plume mode) 
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iikluinda, ja(dbhdra, praveni, kesapasOy tihamtnillo, kabanhandha etc., 
mentioned as they are in literature, are realistically represented in the 
sculptures and paintings. 

The lambdlaka, or the lambakesa mostly seen in women, was a 
common hair-styJe and was present throughout the early Indian art. 
Similarly, the long hair with upvvard twisted curls is commonly found 
in males depicted in the sculptures of Nagarjunakonda and in the 
paintings of Aj'anta, This hair-style can be the simha-kesara hair-style 
referred to in the Vishnu DharmoTtara Purdno. 

The peacock plume mode of hair-style is a charming one and is 
found more in women than men in the early Indian art. It is available 
at Amaravati, Sanchi and Nagarjunakonda. At Nagajunakoiida, it 
appears that it did not find much favour although its examples are not 
wanting. But during the Gupta period, its popularity increased 
amazingly. Kalid^a identifies this hair-style as barhi-bhdra-keh. 

Thcjaidbhdra and sikfianda hair-styles combined occur throughout 
the early Indian art. This is probably because of the reason that 
religion w-as the guiding factor for a sculptor, whether he worked at 
Barhut, Sanchi, Amaravati, Goli. Nagarjunakoof^, Mathura or at 
Gandhara. Consequently, the artist’s yardstick in the depiction of the 
sage with matted locks or of the monk with a shaven head was uniform 
and has remained an inevitable appendage in the sculptures. This 
hair-style is very common at Barhut, Amaravati, Nagiirjunakonda and 
at Gandhara. 

The praveni is a charming hair-style that captivated the eyes of 
the sculptors of the early Indian art. This hair-style appears to be 
almost the monopoly of South India. It is extremely common at 
Amaravati and Nagarjunakonda. The absence or the rarity of this 
hair-style and the presence of the bun in profusion at Sanchi seems to 
be due the fact that the praveni was not favoured by the people of the 
Sanchi region and they preferred the bun in its place. Again, the 
occasional depiction of praveni at Ajanta shows its lesser adoption by 
the people of the later Vakaiaka-Gupta period. 

Some hair-styles found favour only in particular region and 
remained the contributions of the ruling dynasties of that region. The 
hair arranged in the fan-shaped projection, different from the peacock 
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plume mode, was the hair-style confined to Nagarjunakoipda and 
Mathura, Evidently, this hair-style enjoyed popularity and monopoly 
under Ikshvaku and Kushana rulers. The ponytail was again a local 
hair-style confined to Nagarjunakonda and Mathura. The hair with 
domical knot which is present only at Mathura could have been the 
favourite hair-style during Kushana times. Mathura, as can be seen 
from the depictions, contributes a variety of hair-styles indigenous to 
that region The hair arranged in double bun and the one with upward 
combing allowing to converge on the forehead arc the hair-styles 
popular in Mathura, Similarly, Ajanta exhibits certain hair-styles 
known to that region. The hair-style like the one twisted in the spirals 
and the other dressed in dough-nut shaped knot was much favoured 
during the Vakacaka-Gupta period. 

Owing to the trade links between India and the West during the 
preceding and succeeding centuries of the Christian era, India came 
into contact with many foreign countries. The foreign influence on 
the Indian way of life and the vice-versa was inevitable. The adoption 
of the bun as a coiffure appears to be a foreign introduction. At 
Sanchi, it appears for the first time in the 1st century b.c. The bun at 
Gandhara is evidently of Hellenistic origin. The Greek and Roman 
women showed great interest in combing their hair into bun. This 
coiffure also became common at Amaravati, Nagarjunakonda and 
Mathura. It reached the zenith of its popularity in Vakataka-Gupta 
period. Similarly, the plaited hair arranged to sfing on the back could 
have been the introduction of foreigners at Mathura. The hairdo is 
very much akin to the Iranian hair-style. 

The curly hair is again a foreign introduction. It is interesting 
to note that in the Hellenistic and Roman eras, the curly hair was very 
much popular. Its impact could very well be seen in the Gandhara 
sculptures. In all probability, the Greeks introduced this hair-style in 
Gandhara in 4th century while at Amaravati and Nagarjunakonda it 
was introduced by Romans or Scythians during the rule of Satavahanas 
and Ikshvakus respectively. However, one finds its extreme popularity 
in the Vakataka-Gupta period. An antelope rider depicted at Sanchi, 
betrays curlish hair in such a way as to allow it to fall on the forehead. 
This is again a foreign hair-style and heralds the coiffure seen among 
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the noblemen of the Tmperial Roman court. In early times, it js said 
that the Greeks also used to comb their hair in similar fashion. 
However,^ this hair*style which was popular at Sanchl did not find 
favour in any other place in India. 

The hair-style arranged in spirals on the top of the head was 
again a foreign introduction. At Gandhtra, its depiction among the 
females is in profusion, the hair-style distinctly exhibits its Greek 
origin. Its comparable example is available in the coiffures of the 
Greek ladies revealed in some of the terracottas. Another hair-style at 
Gandliara, namely, the long curlish hair combed back and brought 
forward over the forehead is again un-Indian and is of Greek origia 
It resembles very much the hair-style of the noblemen of the Imperial 
Roman court. Eventually, this coiffure becomes a characteristic feature 
of later Gandhara art. Another hair-style, probably of Greek origin, 
is the long hair with bow-knot on the top of the head. This is present 
at Gandhara and Ajanta. Tonsured head with locks of hair on the fore¬ 
head depicted at Ajanta is un-Indian and heralds the Chinese hair-style. 
The bobbed hair with parting line which is present at Ajanta also 
betrays a foreign origin. 

It is noteworthy that the fashion has been adopted along with 
their accessories. The hair-styles in many cases were embellished with 
flower wreaths, bands (fcarpata), lald(apa((at Mikdbftarana, etc. The 
Indian women were in the habit of using cloth bands {vdlapdiyd), 
possibly of silk or bands of thin sheet metal (pafra-pdsya). The hair¬ 
style like praveiti had padataditoka, the survivals of which can be seen 
in the modern joda-gucchas (Ja(S guccftas). Sometimes, a flower orna¬ 
ment presumably of gold {ndgara type) adorned the pravem hair-style. 
Among the head-bands (agrapaifas) which decorated the hair some 
were of foreign origin as seen at Sanchi. At Sanchi, the metal plaques 
were used as head-bands. These could have been siephane of the 
Greeks. Such metal plaque or the sheet of metal is known in the 
Sanskrit literature as patra-pdija. Sometimes, the hair was worn in 
nets (kekry-phahs), bags (sakkos) and hand-kerchiefs wrapped round 
it in the shape of cap. Evidently, these are all of Greek origin. Some¬ 
times, the hair was secured in a net (Jala) which was also made of 
pearls (mukrdjdla). Its examples are available in the Ajanta paintings. 
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Ban a refers to a jewelled net i/atnajald). Even, earlier, w'e find Bharata 
mentioning hair-nets (sikhajala^ slriajdla). As the hair was secured in 
a bag {sakkos)t it points to the Greek influence on this particular style. 

Securing the coiffure with a scarf is rare or almost absent in. 
early Indian art and its occurrence at Ajanta becomes quite interesting. 
However, one finds literary citations for using such scarf on a coiffure 
in the Niiyas&stra of Bharata, The Abhira women secured their hair 
with blue cloth. Among the Hellenistic Greeks, this was a common 
fashion and It may be surmised that this fashion could have been 
introduced in India by the Greeks. 

Another important item is the chaplet, either floral or jewelled or 
of kevada {Fandaims^ Grdoratismus), The Sanskrit poets never failed 
to eulogise the beauty of flowers in the damsel’s coiffures. Even to 
this day, the women in South India, Mahar^htm and Gujarat show 
great liking for the chaplets. 

Many of the hair-styles like lambdlaka^ praveni^ kesapasa (bun), 
pony, pony-tail, pig-tail, curly hair, {churna kt$ntaldj that appear in 
sculptures, paintings and also in literature, survive even today. The 
Jaiabhdra and sikhando hair-style continues to be the hair-style of the 
present day ascetics and sages. The habit of leaving cikuras or 
bhramarakas on the forehead, as .seen in sculptures, continues to be 
the fashion amongst modern women. The hair-styles of the ancient 
India thus have their parallel today in some form or other, for tradi¬ 
tion dies liard, more so in a country like India. Therefore, many of the 
hair-styles today have direct limits with the ancient Indian hair-styles. 
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achcMiddana 

drapery 

adarm mand^da 

pure mirror 

agrapaHa 

forehead band 

barhi^hhdra-kem 

peacock plume mode coiffure 

bhramaraka 

ringlets of hair 

churna kuntala 

curly hair 

cikura 

ringlets of hair 

dhammilla 

decked feminine braid 

ekaveml 

single rolled hair of woman signifying separation 
from her husband 

hattha pko^ka 

hand comb 

jald 

matted lock 

jdt,d-nmkiitQ 

crown of matted hair 

jv{ikabhara^ 

a frontal jewel on the forehead suspended by 
means of a chain of gold or silver 

kabari-bandha 

the hair simply rolled up and invariably adorned 
w'ilh. flower wreath 

katpdka 

tuft of a braided hair 

kaparda 

coiffure arranged in the form of a conch-shei] 
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kappaka 
karpata 
kekry phahs 
kesa bandha 

kesa paia 
kesavithi 
koccha 
ktanba 

kurira 

laldiapaita 

lambdiaka 

lamba-kesa 

tmdcta~jdla 

mukta-kesa 

nagaraka 

opasa 

patrapdsya 

pony-tail 


pravenl 

pulasti 

ratna-jaia 

stdckos 

sikha 

sikhai^a 

Simon or stmanta 

simha^kesora 

sirsd-jata 

stephane 
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the hair dressing 

forehead band 

hair net of Greek origin 

coiffure comprising of gathering the hair into a 

bundle on one side of the head 

arrangement of hair in loop shape 

parting line of the hair 

comb 

coiffure with hemispherical or pot-shaped coil at 
the back of the head 
horn-shaped coiffure 
forehead band 

a long hair combed horizontally ©neither side of 
the dividing line 
tong haired 

net ornamented with pearl strings 
with hair dishevelled 
cultured man 

coiffure comprised in gathering up of the hair 
with a small top-knot leaving it loose enou^ to 
form a dome-] ike cover or flounced cap 
band of thin sheet metal 

long hair plaited or otherwise and secured by 
means of a fillet or ribbon at the rear end of the 
stmanta 

long plaited hair 
another style of kaparda 
jewelled net 

cloth bag of Greek origin 

knot of the hair worn on the top of the head 

tuft or lock as mode of wearing the hair 

parting of the hair 

mane-like hair falling on. the neck 

head net 

a broad sUip of metal resembling the diadem and 
richly ornamented 
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s(uka 

taronga 

tirita 

vaiapaiya 

vitta 

braids of hair 
wavy hair 

diadem or tiara for the decoration of the hair 

silken band 

fillet 
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A 

Abhfta womcD, 13, 23, 70, 80 
ackchadana, 12 
Sdar^nta/i^fala, S, |3 
agrapafia, 63, 79 

Ajanta. 4, 5. 25, 34, 53, 54, 64. 68, 70, 
71, 76, 77, 7E, 80, Male bair-stylet, 
63; Female hair-ityles, 66 
ahkd^ 15 
altar, 10 

Amarakosa. 5, 15, 76 
Amaravatl, 4, 21. 22. 25, 26, 28-32 35, 
36. 43. 44, 46, 47,49, 51, 53, 56, 68, 
69, 75, 77, 78; Male hair-styles, 29; 
Female hairstyles, 31 
Ambachora jitaka, 22 
Angirasa, \ 1 
antelope rider, 78 
Appolh, 36 
apsara, 67 
Arrian, 4 


Arifiasistra, 4, 12 
ascetics, 10, 12, 24, 37, 52, 80 
Ash{dcBfySyi, 12 

Aiita, nursfttg the infant Buddha, 31 
astrologer, 45 

jfivaiSyana, IZi-gchyatutra, 11 
Atharvaveda, 10, 11 
Athens, 36 

B 

bag, SO 

Bifla, 15. 16. 32. 63, 71, 80 
band, 69, 70, 79; jewelled, 68;-of silk or 
leather, 24 
barber, 12 

barka^bhSra-Keia, 22, 30, 43 , 76, 77 
Barhut, 3, 21, 22. 26, 32, 35 46, 47, 49, 
75, 77; Male hatr-styles. 21; Female j 
hair-styles, 23 

Baudhdyana Gfhya juira, 12 
.Beard, 38 
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beeswax, 13 
bhaniUtana, 13, 51 
Bftandif 16 

Bharata 4, 13, 23, 70, 71, 76, 80 
Bhikkiis, 13, 64, 

Bhfsajataka, 22 

bfiramarakaSt 15, 48, 63, 67, 80 
blue cloth. 70, 80 
bobbed half, 70, 76, 79 
bob-wig. 14 

Bodhi tretj 22, 23, 64, 70 
Bodhisaitva, 37, 40 
bow-knot, 36, 44, 64, 79 
boys, 13, 37, 76 
Brahma, 36 
Brahmajata sutta, 13 
Bratamanas, 11 
bratimtinical, 4 
Bfhat SamhUa, 5, l5, 76 
Buddha pitaching, 65 
Buddhist, 13, 31, 37 
bun, 31-33 , 40,46, 53, 68 

C 

Campeyya jdtake, 44, 45, 66 
Cap. 79 

Central Asia, 67 
Chain Strip, 70 
Chaitya, 47 
ChakTavartin, 31,43 
Chamaradhara. 30 
CMmaradhdrinis, 46, 69 
Chaplet, 80 
Children, 14, 16,34 
Chinese hair-style, 65, 79 
Cbola, 14 

Chuma Kuiitaia, IS, 64, 80 
Cikara, 15, 48. 63, 67, 80 
Cloth bands, 79 
Conch-Shaped knot, 69, 71 
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Cr0pprd /iffiVt €6 
CUda 14. IS 
'Cuf/d/iJ, 15 
Cutiavagg^j 13 

Curly hair, 13, 15, 24, 25* 29^ 30. 35+ 56, 
38. 43, 45, 48, 52, 63, 64, 67, 68. 70, 
78,80 

D 

Dabohapuppatmjdiaka, 23 
dakshinavamta, 15 
damih (Siruhalese). 69 
darrisel, 80 
dadcing girl. 53 
Dandii3, 30 

DGiakuFn^aehariSUj 30 
Da^arathak 43 

dhammiiht 12, 14. 35. 69. 71. 76, 

Dhcfmbhuii, 22 
dboiana^ 13, 51 
Divydvaddnaf 5 
doh£ida, 48 

dotighnut-sbaped knot, 70, 78 
dQwger md the fntsn with b&wl^ 37 
Dravidai 69 
dwarfs, 43, 44 
dying prioccss, 67 

E 

egg-shaped ball, 36, 64 
eka-juja, 15 
ekavei?h H, 67, 76 
elephant-ridtr, 28 
ephebi, 36 
epic literature^ 4 

F 

fan-shaped. 28, SS^ 77 
female, attendants, 54; deity 39, 41; 
drummerp 69 
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fIemingoe$, 33 
flora!, 80 

flower; 70, 79, SO; ornament, 33; wreaths, 
33, 68, 79; designed kerchier, 69, 71 
flute player, 29, 33 
forehead band, 63, 71 
foreign, 36, 78, 75 

G 

Gandhara, 22, 25. 26, 30, 32, 34*40, 43, 
44, 46-49, 52, 64, 68. 75, 77-79; Male 
hair-styles, 35; Female hair-styles, 39 
Ganges, 10 

Gdth3 Saptaiati, 4, ] 2, 30 
Gaui^a, ]3 
gems, 33 
Ghato jdtaka, 48 
GQbhita Gjkya Sutras., i 2 
gold cap, 33 
Goli, 22, 77 
grdoratismus, 80 
Greece, 27, 71 

Greeco-Roman influence, 24, 71 
Greeks, 24, 25, 30, 32, 36, 33-40. 45, 53, 
54, 64, 7], 78-SO 
Gfhya Sutras, 12 
^ccMs, 14, 33, 47 
GujrSt, SO 

Gtipta, 4, 5, 24, 2S, 30, 67, 75 
Gflrjara rashtra, 68 

H 

hair,-band, 14; cutter, 38; nets, 71, SO 
Hala, 4, 12 
hand-kerchtefs, 79 
Harappa, 4 

Hdriti, 41 

Harsha; 16, 63, 76; charita, 5, 76 
hatiha phanaka, 13 


head,-bands, 79; dress, 42, 43 
Hellenistic. 30, 32, 35, 36, 40, 52 , 70, 71, 
78, 80 

Hentachandra, 68 
Hindu women, 15 
honey comb, 37 

I 

Ikshvakii, 4, 30. 42, 47, 49, 75, 78 

Indra, 9. 35, 36 

Indumati, 67 

Indus Valley. 4 

Iran, 64; hair-styles, 24, 73 

J 

jado-guechas, 33, 79 
Jala, 47, 79 
iamuna, 14 

;£ipi; 14, 31, 44; bkara, 22, 24, 26, 31, 37, 
44, 52, 65, 77, 80; gucckas, 33, 79; 
malirte, 15; mukv|a, 13, 76 
jaialca, 3, 13, 23 
jester, 13 

jewelled; 80; band, 67; chaplet, 66; nets. 

71; Strips, 64 
jufa, 15 

Jut/kdbharapa, 32, 33, 53, 54, 67, 79 
K 

Kabarhbandha, 14. 49 , 54, 76, 77 

Kacha, 15 

Kaiiika, IS 

Kaisya, ]5 

Kdkapdda, 13 

Kiikapaksha, 14 

KalidSsa, 5. 14, 15, 22. 30, 33, 35, 66, 
67, 71, 76. 77 
Kaipuk-a 12. 15 
Kalpasutras, M 
iCumbtt, 10 
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Kaparda, 9-11, 76 
Kappoka, 13, 3] 

Karli, 34 

KarpatOt 63, 64, 66, 69 
KatySyatia Grhya [2 
Kaufifyat 4, 12 
Kaxadi, 25 
Kavapi, 15 

m-yas, 14. 22, 30, 66, 76 
Krkry-phahs, 41, 79 

IS, U^pdm, 14, 15, 27, 32, 33, 
46, 47, 49, 53. 54, 77, 80; vimokshana, 
15, 76; veska, 12. ! 5; vflAi. 27, 29, 32, 
34, 38, 48, 52, 55 
Kevada, SO 
Khempa, 10 
Kings, 12, 26, 35 
Kiimarm, 41 

Knot, 34, 69; apple siiaped, TO 

Koccha, 13, 5t 

Krokyhs, 36 

Kadum, 11 

Kumba, 9, 10, 76 

Kmtah, 15 

Kurlra, 9, 10, 76 

Kushapa, 4, 5, 69, 75, 76, 78 

L 

lalafapatta, 79 

hmbakeia, 15, 21, 76, 77 

fambahka, 53, 66, 67, 76, 77, 80 

lock, 33, 34 

long hair, 43, 53 

loop, 33, 56, 65 

loose hair, 66 

lotus flower, 69 

M 

MahSbkSshya, 5, 14, 76 
Mah^h&r&{a, 12 


M&hajamko jStka, 63, 67, 69 
MahSTashtra. SO 
Maitreya, 37 
Maltva, 13 
ManasSra, 5, 15 

Mdiidhtltu\~jatako, 31, 33; king, 43 
Manikanfita jStaka. 23 
Mara, fo tempting the Buddlm, 23 
Marwar, 55 

Mathura, 22, 30, 32, 34, 37, 46, 51, 52, 
53, 75-78; Male bair-$tylcs, 51; Female 
hairstyles, 52 

matted hair, 22. 25, 31, 76, 77 
Mauryan, 68 

Maya Devi, 34, 47:-'s dream. 24, 32 
Megasthenese, 4 
menials, 13 
metal plaque, 24 
MfVin{/(rpdfi/id, 13 
ministers, 12 
mirror, 13 
. mifAuna, 29 
monk, 22 
Mother Earth, 32 
mojstaehe, 38 

muktajdia, 54, 67, 70, 7t. 79 
muktakesa, 15 
Mulapariydya jaiidia^ 23 
14 

mundan, 37 
musician, 23, 25, 55 

N 

tidgaraka^ 71 
nagara type, 33, 47, 49 
Ntgarjunakoi^fja, 22, 26, 28, 30,32, 34-37, 
42-44. 46.48 , 49, 51-53. 56, 75. 77, 
78; Male hairstyles, 42; Female hair¬ 
styles, 46 
niginiSf 47 
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Naada and his beautiful wifst 33 
N&tyasdstra, 4, 13, 23, 70, 76. 80 
net, 54, 69, 7[. 79 
night before renunciation, 33, 34 
noblemen, 3S, 79 
noD^Indian, 25, 36 
north-eastern India, 13 
north-western India, 75 
nymphs, 36 

O 

Ogress, 68, 69 
Opasa, 9, 75 
Orissa, ID 
OsatthUi, 13 

P 

Padatadik-Q, 14. 33, 79 
Palmyrene, 42 
Pancha-Mkha, 45 
Pandanm, 80 
P^nini, 4, 12 
PataAJali, 13, 14, 76 
patrapSiya, 24, 79 

peacock plume mode, 21, 22, 27, 28, 30, 
43. 49, 55, 70, 71, 76, 77 
pearls, 39, 68, 70 
pearl bedecked hair, 35 
^atfaka, 13 
pig-tail, 39, 55, 80 
pingo, 25 
polos, 39 

pony-tail, 34. 48. 55, 78, 80 
prSsadlkas, 33, 51, 76 
pravitiQ 12 

pravepi, 14, 28, 33, 34, 47, 43, 55, 76. 77 
79,80 

preaching of Abhidhartrui in Tushita, 21 
pftkHS{itkS, 1 [ 


ptdasti, 9, 11, 79 
Pushatr, 10 

R 

Raghmadisa., 14 

Raja with bis retinue, 64, 70 

RSjghat, 30 

RAmSyapa, 12 

ratna jdla, 7], 80 

relic casket worship, 34 

Rgveda, 10, ]] 

ribbons, 13 

Roman, 25, 30. 32, 35, 38, 64. 71. 78. 79, 

RoiBc^ 27 

Rtu Samhi^m, 14 

Rudra^ JO 

S 

S^iCTiRccp 12 

Sap, 13, 22, 24, 26, 65, 76. 80 
Saiva devotees, lO 
Sakkos, 41. 54, 80 
Sakyas, 34 
Satnhitas, 11 - 

Sanchi, 3, 21, 22,24-28, 30, 32, 56, 75. 

77-79; Mate hair-styles, 24; Female 
hair-styles, 27 
^ahkkopdta j&taka, 64 
Sassaoian, 64 
Satapatha Braiimatta, 11 
Satavahanas, 4, 29. 30, 35. 49. 7S. 78 
scarfs, 23, 70, 80 
school boys, 36 
Scythians, 30. 78 
shampooing, 13 
shaven heads, 37, 45, 65 
sheet of metal, 24, T9 
^ibi, 35, 43 
Siddhartha, 36 
side locks, 36 


lOB 

11-15, 76; bandhtim, 13; ja/Op 

71. 80 

Sikho^^a, 9, n. 13-15, 23p 24, 26,27, 
29-31, 34, 37p 44, 45. 49. 52, 64, 65, 
76, 77, 80 
silken clolh, 63, 66 
Silpa teiiilSi IS 
Sfffifl/i, 9* 11, 76 

Simanta. 14, 27, 32, 34, 46, 43, 52, 54, 67 

Smihn k^sara, 15, 63, 64, 77 

Simfrala Av^dana^ 63, 69 

Sironthay 15 

Sirsajdla^ 71, 80 

Slrsanya^ I5i 76 

Sitiha teJa^ 13 

South Indian^ 13, 14, 69 , 77, 80 

spiral, 68; twisted, 73 

stephane^ 24, 41. 79 

Sfukd^ 9p 1U 76 

Suddhodana, 35 

Suddsti, 16 

Sun^p 4, 21, 68, 75 

Sutlej, 10 

SfS/rai^ 10, 12 

Sydma 65 

T 

taenia^ 39 

Takkariya I&akat 2 1 
tambourine player, 38 
tamih^ 69 

TamiU-litcrature, 13; women, 13 
tapasviniSi, 24 
tara/tga^ 15 
lasarQt 15 
icrracoitas, 40, 79 
liara, 33* 67 
11 

toilet lip 24 
tcrtsQr^ 38 
tonsured head, 65 
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top knot, J6 
tpraijas, 32, 34 
trade links, 7S 
tri-jafin, 15 

U 

Ifdaka lets, 13 
Un-lndian, 41, 65, 70, 79 
Unkempt bair, 66 
Usk(iisha, 37 

V 

Vamtfta, 10 

Vakdtaka-Gupta, 5, 30, 34, 52, 63, 68, 
69, 71, 76-78 
yulapaiya, 24, 79 
Valibiirt, 67 
VarabamiluTa, 5, 15 
VfitsyuyaTia, 5, 71 
l^dryu Pura(ta, 5, 15, 21, 76 
Vedic, 4; iodiaiss, 11, 76; literature, 
H,76 
Vetii, 14, 15 
Vina player, 33 
yishtta'shfuks. 11 

Vishnu Dharmotlara Purana, 5, t5, 76, 77 
Visvantara jiitoka, 66 
VySla-ridet, 25 

W 

Wig. 30, 35, 39, 43, 45, 63. 64. 71 
Winged rffvj', 39 

Y 

Yajurveda SmiihUa, ] 1 
Yaksha, 25 
YaksliinU 40, 55, 66 
Yamma, 33 
Yuan Tsang, 16 
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Fig. / Bar hut Male Hair-^slyles 






Fig, // Barhut Fetnale Hairstyles 




Fig. ffl Bar hut Female Hair-Styles 






Ftg. IV Sdndn Mate Nair-siyhs 






Fig, y S^ncfn Male Hmr-Jiyf js 



Fig^ Vf Sdncfii Femati! Hair^siytes 






fig. Vil Amar^y^ti Mah^ Hair-styles 




Fig. Via Amarmati Female B^ir-siyies 






Fig. IX Amarnvuii Fvmtile Hair-styks 
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Ffgr X Candhdra MaU Hairstyles 




Fig. XI Gafidkara Male Hdir^siyles 



Fig. Xn G&ndiiiira female Hairstyles 




fig. Xl/l Gandiiiifa ftmate Hair styles 




Fig. Xll' At ate Hoir-siytes 




Fig. Nagarjunako^^a Xfale Hair styles 





Fig, Xi'l fitSgdrjiifiakon^a Feimie Hair^stytes 





Fig. XVit Nagarjun^k^ijifa Female Hair-siyies 




Fig* XVIIl ^Mathura Male Hair-siyies 












Fig* XlX Maihurs Femtsh Hair^styles 



Fig, XX Mmhura Femaie Hmr-siyie^ 




Fi^. XXI Mas/mrd Fj^iJiate Hair-stvies 






Fig. XXn Ajania Hair styles 




Fig- XX11/ Ajant^ Male Hairstyles 






Aja mif Femifte Nair- s tyltfs 





fig XX y Ajafita fem&k Hair-styles 




Fig. XX yI Ajanta female Hairstyles 




Fig. XXVII 


Ajanta Female Hair^styles 
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